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PREFACE. 



In recounting the following experiences, my desire 
is to illustrate life among the junior officers and 
seamen of the merchant service of to-day; using, 
at the same time, a certain sporting element, 
together with a nautical style of phraseology, 
as my vehicle, 

I R KEANE. 
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ON BLUE-WATER 



CHAPTER I. 



INTEODDCTORY. 



O'et the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Ooz thooghts as boundless and oni souls as free. 
For as the breeze can bear, the billows foam. 
Survey our empire and behold our home ! 

— The Cortair. 



is a stoiy which I am sure the 
fcj'jV' reader haa never heard. It is this: 
r '^ There lived on an island in the South 
Seas a peacefullj-dispoaed race who had 
' never been visited by Europeans. On one 
stormy night, a large ship struck daring the 
hoght of the gale on the rocks surrounding this 
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island, and went to pieces. The crew of the ship 
endeavoured to save themselves by swimming to the 
shore; but each one, as he landed on the beach^ 
faint and exhausted, was immediately re-deposited 
in the water by the humane savages, who mistook 
the cause of the drowning men's distress and very 
considerately returned them to what they thought 
to be their native element. 

I begin with the foregoing story because in 
it I find some excuse for writing the following 
pages. 

Without going quite the length of my gentle 
"Kanaka Jews"* — they probably were Kanaka Jews 

— I do believe it to be a charity to him to return 
every sailor who comes on shore as quickly as possible 
to his proper element. 

Now, I have been at sea ever since I waa twelve 
years of age, off and on for seventeen years, and 
I know myself to be one of the very fittest subjects 
for sending to sea again as soon as I have landed. 

* I suppose the lost tribes hare been found in Polynesia. 
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Therefore, as it will be impossible for me to 
go to sea literally for at least a couple of months, 
in order to keep myself out of mischief I must 
metaphorically return to the water in the following 
pages. 

I will devote myself to the describing of and 
giving my observations on some of the dangers 
in the " blue- water.*' Also to stating, fix)m expe- 
rience, the methods I have found best adapted 
for bringing the denizens of the blue-water out of 
their natural element. By this term, "blue-water," I 
do not mean the *' deep-blue sea'* of the poet or 
landsman, who probably never saw the ultra-ultra- 
marine of the true blue sea. For, in order to see 
it, one must go (off some coasts at least) away 
hundreds of miles to sea, out of soundings; that 
is to say, one must have a hundred fathoms of 
water between him and the bottom — "the nearest 
land," as I have heard it called. There — out on 
the great, heaving, lonely ocean, where the sailor 
spends his two, three, often four months, without 
receiving one particle of evidence of the existence 

B 2 
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of his fellow-man anywhere in the world outside 
his ship — ^there, is the blue-water. The sailor 
will tell you that no man ever saw his breath out 
there. He will tell you that the kettle never sings 
on blue-water, and the wiseacre will laugh at his 
'' superstitions." But it happens that poor Jack is 
quite correct. At such distances from land the 
temperature is so uniformly high that it seldom 
becomes cold enough to cause his breath to be seen 
or the kettle to be heard singing. There is the 
home of the great sea-serpent; for I know that 
the monster exists as certainly as that I do myself 
exist — ^but stay, we will come to the sea-serpent in 
good time. 

To give some idea of the depth of colour in 
the dark blue ocean : To the landsman, standing on 
Cape Clear, how intensely blue the grand billows 
of the broad Atlantic sweeping towards him appear I 
To the sailor returning on those same blue waves 
from a long voyage they appear hardly blue at 
all, but rather green; indeed, he has been warned 
days before of his approach to land by the dis- 
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coloration of the water, and probably days before 
determined his position by means of the sounding- 
Une. To the landsman standing on the Land's End, 
what a charming blue the calm sea beneath presents 
to his eye ! To our homeward-bound sailor the colour 
of the water has now become a disagreeable pea- 
green« But when the landsman turns his back 
upon his own grassy slopes and verdant woods, 
even the Straits of Dover are, by contrast, deep- 
blue sea to him ; the sailor is now sailing through 
colourless but rather dirty water. 

Every sailor can tell you that in blue-water- 
men — ships bound on long voyages round the 
capes, voyages so tedious even to those accus- 
tomed to make long voyages year after year, 
and where fresh food is only to be had out of 
such small livestock as can be carried on board — 
it is a very unusual thing to see a fish caught 
That is the last place in which a landsman 
would expect to be told fish was not to be 
procured — in a ship in the middle of the sea! 
But, among many other things, I hope to show 
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how — incredible as it may appear to a '* blue- water 
sailor" — much sport may bo had and good fish 
may be procured by a fisherman, and with the ex- 
penditure of only a very few shillings in tackle, on 
any long voyage, 

I shall be told by most of my brother-sailors 
that there is no art in the catching of a bonito. 
I reply: There certainly is no art in catching a 
bonito in the way you usually catch it, my friend. 
For the one time-honoured method on board ship 
is this : When you see fish alongside, drop your line 
in the water baited with the "white or red rag" 
— spoken of in so many "voyages" — ^and when 
the fish hook themselves, pull them up. This was 
the identical method used by the sailors of Columbus 
on his memorable first voyage to the westward, 
when his sailors caught '' one tunny." On this sub- 
ject I will quote a venerable authority in speaking 
of another fixed rule as applied to fishing. Izaak 
Walton says : " He that follows that rule shall be 
as sure to catch fish as he that makes hay for the 
fair days in an almanack, and no surer." The only 
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explanation I can offer for the fact that fish are 
now and then caught by the common means em- 
ployed is this : The apparatus is so terrifying that 
the creatures are first frightened out of their 
senses. 

For my part, to make what I consider a suc- 
cessful haul I am obliged to lay my snares upon 
the supposition that my yictims are gifted with a 
remarkably high order of inteUect, in nine cases 
out of ten much superior to my own. But then, 
I sometimes allow my ship the possession of 
instinct. 

If it were not for the perfect regularity of their 
habits^ I half believe that the first fish ever caught 
with an angle woidd have been the last. Yes. It 
is that great virtue, regular habit, that brings my 
scaly friend into trouble. Believing this, and having 
therefore studied the goings and comings of such 
fish as I have worked among most closely, I think 
it not unlikely that a little of what I may have 
to say about them may prove interesting to 
the naturalist; though I confess it is only by 
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means of anecdotes and, perhaps, somewliat irre- 
levant incident that I anticipate interesting the 
general reader. My first reason for entering so 
freqaently, as it is my intention to do, into what 
some writer has called that "delectable land of 
digression," is, by avoiding any distinct speciality, to 
stand a better chance of pleasing a larger number 
of readers. But I will remain here no longer, 
"drawing devils on the wall," or I shall be fright- 
ening myself. An Italian proverb has it, "An ass, 
if it lives to be a thousand, remains an ass." For 
ass, read author. 





CHAPTER 11. 




A SHARK CHAPTER. 

IHO does not remember his first shark? 
How, on the first really fine day, when 
the wind was light, the water smooth, 
and the vessel just forging gently ahead on 
her outward passage through the tropics, some- 
one — the man-at-the-wheel, was it not? — cried 
out " Shark-0 I " You remember the general excite- 
ment there was in catching and killing the fish. 
You remember that, but for the associations and 
name of the thing, you thought it about as tame 
a business as capturing an overgrown codfish. In- 
deed you have never cared to remember a circum- 
stance connected with the catching of another. Is 
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not catching a shark on board ship the same all 
over the world? If you have not seen a shark 
caught you have read so many accounts of the 
capture of that ''terror to the seaman" that you 
wouldn't be bothered to read another. Never mind 1 
Under these depressing circumstances I mean to 
tell you the old story again. 

You remember when you heard the cry of 
"Shark-01" and rushed, accompanied by nearly 
everyone in the ship to the stem, and, looking 
over into the water, you saw a brown fish following 
quietly in the wake of the vessel, how much 
disappointed you were as to his size and general 
demeanour. You thought him like any other big 
fish, with big fins. Then a man came near you 
with that tremendous iron hook you had seen before, 
the sight of which, and of the short piece of chain 
attached, had inspired you with such very fabulous 
ideas of the dimensions of the beast that you felt 
rather ashamed when brought face to face with him. 
Then another man made a rope fast to the chain 
of the hook — ^which rope, I may inform you, if you 
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bad cared to inquire^ you would have found to 
liave been tested to bear a breaking strain of five 
tons. Next another man appeared, through the 
crowd behind you, with a "small four-pound piece 
of pork " — one of the ugliest things in nature — and 
the first man carefully, and with much cutting 
and fumbling, adjusted the pork on the great 
point of the immense hook. 

During the delay the shark took a cruise off, 
and on his way rose near to the surface, exposing 
his back-fin out of the water. You remembered 
having read about this, and felt gratified; also 
the contagion of the surrounding interest began 
to act on you, and you hoped the shark would 
come back, when, plunge ! went what sounded to 
you like the contents of a blacksmith's shop being 
launched over the stem, until, on turning, you 
perceived it to be only the subtle lure for *'Jolmny " 
•^— you have learnt to call him John some time ago, 
and are quite familiar by this time — being dropped 
into the water with "as much splash as possible." 
You were told the splash was "to attract his 
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attention." Almost immediately his broad shoulder 
and long, lithe, brown body made its appearance 
— ^from under the ship's bottom, was it not? A 
couple of sweeps of his switchy tail brought him 
to the bait ; in an instant he turned white all over, 
and the on-lookers cried out, "He's got it! Pull 
quick, you have him I " Or " He's oflF, like Queen 
Anne's nose up I" 

You remembered you had read that '^a 
shark must turn on his back to bite," and began 
to think you had seen him do so, and knew all 
about it. In the meantime it appeared that he 
had not "got it," or, if he had, had let it go 
quickly; for he remained in the water, and the 
hook, after being puUed violently away from him, 
was taken on board, so that the bait might be 
adjusted over the point of the hook. By all the 
ostriches that ever buried their heads I 

Next time the hook went in the water he had 
it really, in some rapid way which you did not 
observe through the splash, and was already turn- 
ing to swim leisurely away with it before the chief 
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fisherman could gather in line enough to pull him 
back. But he was soon brought up with a round 
turn, and back he had to come, though he made 
quite a little splash in doing so — ^almost as much 
as you fancied you could have made yourself. As 
his head was hauled up out of the water wasn't 
there a rushing about on board, a bringing up of 
thick ropes and thin ropes, miles of ropes that 
had both ends made fast, or whose ends seemed 
to have been cut off, or ends of rope that were 
too short? And what a pressing to the rail to 
look at him ! Some advising, " Play him ! " *' Drown 
him 1 " Others suggesting, " Keep his head up ! *' or, 
"Don't pull him up too high I" At last, after a 
great deal of commanding to "bring a running 
bowline ! " everyone seemed to arrive at the con- 
clusion that this was the best thing to do. 

You had not the slightest idea what was going 
to be done; all you saw clearly was that the 
shark was towing gently under |^the stem by 
the rope and chain, fast somewhere inside his 
large, open, white mouth. You observed that he 
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had a rather sinister, unpleasant cast of features; 
but otherwise, judging from his passive behaviour, 
he seemed to be rather enjoying the tow. There 
he remained for some time, until, after much making 
and remaking of a simple knot by nervous hands, 
a large stout rope noose — the "running bowline" 
— is slipped down the fishing-line, and, after many 
shakings by the same excited hands that con- 
trived it, and one or two waggings of the head, 
by way of a feeble remonstrance from the shark, 
the men succeeded in getting the running bow- 
line round his body, behind his fins. 

From the tight manner in which he was then 
encompassed you knew now that he could not 
escape, even should his two or three hundred- 
weights of fish part the first " five-ton-rope *' which 
held him. 

How much bigger and more real he looked as 
he was run up, and, after a short struggle, a good 
deal of unauthorised ordering, and much swearing, 
landed wallop, flap, prone on the poop-deck I But 
the two or three feeble flaps he gave with his long. 
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thin tail, as his eight or nine feet of fish was laid 
out prone before you, inspired you with a most 
perfect contempt for him, and he stood again in 
your eyes in the light of an overgrown cod. The 
small black fish, about six inches long, which fell off 
him on to the deck, and which you were told was 
e sucker, quite cut him out as an object of interest 
in your eyes. 

As for the shark, the cat's-cradle of ropes in 
which he was entangled was cleared away; he was 
whisked forward by all the sailors in a body, and 
tumbled a height of eight or nine feet off the poop 
on to the mainnieck. To this precipitation he 
showed little more objection than by turning himself 
round a time or two in a flummuxy, flap-flappy sort 
of way, but soon settled quietly down, never again 
to give more than a few awkward squirms in 
this life. 

Still, you would have preferred, if possible, not 
to divest yourself entirely of your belief in the 
terrors of this '' scourge of the seas," and take much 
satisfaction in observing the antics of the people 
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round him, and in listening to exclamations of, 
"Mind his tail!" "Look out for his jaws !" "Keep 
the dog away 1 " All the forces in the ship could 
not drive the pig away from trying to make a meal 
oflF the shark's nose. Finally, the order is, "Cut 
his tail oflf!" 

With what caution a plank was placed under 
his tail, how ridiculously harmless that member 
looked, as the cook's chopper went through the 
thinnest part of it near the root, with a delicate 
clip, and one of the sailors carried it away to nail 
on the jibboom end I 

The sailors then began, as he was now con- 
sidered harmless, to commit all kinds of frightful 
acts of cruelty on him, sticking their sheath knives 
into his eyes and all over his body wherever 
they could reach him, and professing a most 
virulent personal hatred of the poor beast. 

Then one man opened him up, and found in- 
side him some portions of partially digested fish, 
a small bunch of greasy ropeyams, and a cap — 
perhaps Let's see ; the cap was identified as 
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having been lost by someone on board the ship, 
was it not ? His backbone and jaws, in which 
you were shown six rows of teeth, were taken out 
to be prepared as curiosities, and a large oblong 
piece of his flesh was kept for cooking. You 
noticed an hour afterwards how this same mangled 
mass still continued to have a very marked muscular 
action while being cut up. You did not eat any 
of it; if you had, I may tell you you would not 
have liked it. 

A disagreeable smell of fish pervaded everything 
in the ship, even to the conversation, for days after, 
and you have ever since been able to say you have 
seen a shark caught; and I think you will now 
admit that I have about described the event But, 
if you have not seen one, you must take my 
word for it that such is the scene in nine cases out 
of ten on board ship. 



CHAPTER la 



SHARK-KILLIHa — A MABIHE PIECE AITER TUBNER. 

^(^^'h NEVER met but one man who had 
i4^^K?T ^^y gi^^^ ^ mind to this branch of 
^^i^u^ the " gentle craft," so, for the benefit of 
the large majority who have not taken 
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that trouble, I intend to show how sharks 
may be killed in very different mamters. 

The first shark-killing I shall describe was really 
one of the funniest things that ever happened to 
me on board any ship. Bat, that you may enter 
fully into the fun, the ship, and some of the people 
in her, shall be introduced by means of a few rough 
oatlines. 

I have seen hundreds of sharks killed, of all 
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kinds, but have seen only a few killed on the old- 
£E»hioned plans, for the reason that I seldom allow 
anyone else the opportunity of killing sharks if 
they are within my reach. However, one or two 
of them so caught have given me considerable 
amusement and some instruction, sufficient, I think, 
to render them worthy of being introduced here. 

Sixteen years ago I was serving as a ''premium 
apprentice'' on board a small barque, and, though 
it happened so long ago, every incident of the fol- 
lowing scene remains fixed in my recollection. We 
had bowled and rolled along, studding-sails alow 
and aloft, through the south-east trades, on our 
homeward passage from India. 

The steady, strong, fiill-sail breeze had never 
asked us to start sheet or touch a brace for nearly 
thirty degrees of latitude. No sail-trimming, short- 
ening, or making had disturbed us in our steady 
operations of cleaning ship for home operations, 
which had begun actively as soon as we had passed 
St. Helena (we always called at the island in those 

days). 

2 
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Has it been my luck of late years, or have the 
old trade winds really altered their character? 
Is it true, as I hear it constantly averred by seamen, 
that the ^'trade-winds are fast disappearing 1" Certain 
it is to me that I cannot now get such long, steady 
runs through the tropics as I fancy I used to be 
favoured with when younger. If I put the matter 
to an old sailor, old enough to tell me he's '' been 
longer on one tack than I have been a-fishin','' he 
replies, "There arn't been no trade-winds since 
sailors got limejuice;'' or, "TheBelfeuat clippers has 
used 'em all up, late years." In the last remark 
there may be a due to the cause. Perhaps it's our 
modem system of pressing on and crowding canvas, 
of close trimming, and chasing the wind — "trying 
to sail the other side of it," as Jack says — that makes 
only an apparent difference. Whether or no, in the 
old barque, we had managed to finish all our tarring, 
scraping, and scouring ; and those pieces of sandstone 
called " Bibles and prayer-books " had been put away 
for next voyage by the time we reached the line. 

Then came a few days in the "doldrums" — 
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" doldrums '* also were old-fashioned — one day 
torrents of rain, seven days hot and calm with a 
glassy ocean. 

Our captain was considered one of the oldest 
style of merchant skipper extant even sixteen years 
ago. I learnt many good things from him, which 
knowledge, if I liked to employ it, would place me be- 
hind the era in seamanship ; I also learnt some things 
from him which I hope I shall forget to the day of 
my death. He was no believer in that very sensible, 
rather modem idea, that only three colours should 
be employed: on board one ship (in our most superb 
vessels it is black, white, and mast-colour — a kind 
of yellowish stone). 

Our paint-locker might have been matched against 
a prize-medal box of water-colours for variety. 
Although we showed a simple chequer-board (painted 
port) broadside, inboard our deck-houses, bulwarks, 
and deck-hamper generally were gaudy enough for 
a "Portugee grog-shop." But especially gaudy, of 
all the rest of the ship, was a certain narrow 
passage, formiug a narrow gangway between our 
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quarter-deck-house and quarter-bulwarks, whicli led 
up to a small raised deck across the stem, half as 
high as the deck-house, on which the wheel was, 
and known as the monkey-poop. 

The whole of the side of the quarter-deck- 
house, within a foot of the deck, was painted 
white, the portion near the deck was of a bright 
indigo. The deck, of about three planks right 
afb at the narrowest part, gradually widening to 
about six planks at the forward end of the alley- 
way, which was thirty feet long, was bright, 
smooth, and polished with holystone. Many an 
hour had I "bowed down to wood and stone" in 
smoothing it. The bulwark side of the narrow 
passage was bounded by the waterways and 
oovering boards — a mass of timber some two 
feet wide, and standing up some eight inches 
above the deck; the colour of this was dark, 
rusty red. The bulwarks themselves, and stanchions, 
were aU white, except a narrow two-inch riband 
of vermilion which ran along the rail. 

A few days after we crossed the line, it Btill 
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remained bright, calm weather, and our white 
paint being already nicely dry, one morning the 
opportunity was taken to " cut in " all these remark- 
able colours, under which circumstances of course 
nobody dreamt of bringing on deck a fine lively 
young shark that was seen swimming round the 
ship all the morning. 

At noon eight bells was struck, and down 
below went the captain and mate to work up the 
ship's position ; the deck was relieved by the 
second mate and his watch. The new man at the 
wheel had not been long gazing about before he 
saw the shark, and then at once he told the second 
mate. 

That officer (either from thoughtlessness, which 
was most likely, for he was a "very careless sort 
of man,'' or, as he afterwards declared, because 
he was ignorant of what the morning's watch 
had been employed at) immediately put the hook 
over the stem, and in less than half a minute 
secured his fish, with the aid of the man at the 
wheel, and landed the splendid young specimen. 
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fresh out of the water, gyrating, floundering, somer- 
Multing, slapping, and banging on the monkey- 
poop, where he spread gratings, coils of rope, man 
at the wheel, second mate, and everything not 
built into the ship, around in a complete ^'hoo- 
jolly-rah I " 

The captain arrived on deck, pen in hand, 
saw that the ship had not been struck aft by a 
waterspout, and also just in time to see the shark, 
with a beautiful back-tailed spring, overend him- 
self right into that narrow passage of the wet 
paints. 

" Oh I *' roared the captain, " will nobody bring 
me the Athanasian Creed ? " hastily, under the fierce 
excitement of the moment, confounding the words 
anathema and Athanasian, perhaps. 

" Why was I bom to be the prey of a devour- 
ing, devouring, devouring Board of Trade puppy ?* 
Give me a thunderskin straight-jacket ! Sew it with 
chain lightning to hold that idiot 1" — which ex- 



* The second mate. 
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pressions of wrath soon changed the delighted 
smile on the successfdl fishennan's face into a 
most wofdl grin. When he saw the fish trying 
shades of red on the deck with his tail he sprang 
down, crjring out, " I'll soon run him for'ard." 
That was more easily said than done; he had to 
"lay his ears back'' pretty dose before he suc- 
ceeded in doing that, while '^all hands and the 
cook" stationed themselves on the poop to look 
down on him in the alley-way and see fair play. 

His first haul at the rope of the hook only 
produced an ominous clasp of sharky's jaws; the 
next pull was replied to by a writhe of the body 
that so jammed the shark into the narrow passage 
that the second mate's only prospect of moving the 
fish was to take hold of it bodily, and attempt to 
turn it round. But the shark resented this violent 
laying-on of hands so energetically that he aroused 
every spark of combativeness that lay in the blood 
of his maltreater. Then ensued a hand-to-fin combat 
which raged with fierceness and obstinacy such as 
can seldom be seen even where life and death are at 
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stake on both sides. The combatants were well 
matched, being as nearly as possible of the same 
inches and fighting weight The difference in build, 
which adapted the man better for the ground, was, 
indeed, the only thing which eventually turned the 
scale in his favour. But this advantage was not all 
on the side of the man, for the slippery nature of the 
wot paints among which the fight came off to a great 
extent compensated for the natural superiority of the 
man, the result being decidedly in favour of the fish. 

Biped's first attempt to carry his antagonist bodily 
across the ropes (he lay over a coil, the main-braces) 
turned out completely abortive. In less than ten 
seconds sharky had dashed him into the red paint, 
rubbed him across the vermilion, knocked him among 
the blue, and then wiped him off all over about eight 
or ten square yards of the white side of the house 
and the bulwarks. That round over, biped would not 
take " any time," but, being thoroughly warmed to 
his work, at it he went, and stuck to his fish like 
a man. 

A scientific attempt to collar sharky by the 
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tail was met with a sounding smack across the 
face, leaving as many colours on the second mate's 
features as you could find on any dirty palette. 
Then followed a head-over-heels splashing, dashing 
struggle, which was sustained on both sides with 
the greatest fury to the end of the contest. 

Long it lasted ; every foot of the road was hard 
fought. At one ensanguined view the cry was, 
^'His leg is bitten oflf I" Then, as the combatants sud- 
denly became cerulean in hue, they both appeared to 
be hooked by the jaws to the same hook. How the 
man kept his head or arm out of the shark's mouth 
I don't know. Foot by foot, straining, springing 
up and down, and tying knots in themselves, they 
came towards the end of the passage ; and when at 
last they reached the open deck the one had become 
almost indistinguishable from the other, so similarly 
and completely were they besmirched and besmeared 
with combinations and shades of the various colours 
among which they had wallowed and fought 

The battle now over, to expatiate upon the 
scene of action would indeed require an art-critic. 
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No " Turner/' or any other artist's work, ever 
approached one square foot of the side of that 
deck-house. "The Shipwreck?" Pooh! To say 
we had played "The Death of Nelson" on 
that quarter-deck would have been to draw it very 
mildly. As for the shark, as he lay, gently com- 
municating his hues to the white deck around him, 
had a " dying dolphin " seen him, that dolphin must 
instantly have expired in convulsions of envy, while 
all his oft-vaunted tints merged into one last blush 
of shame. 

The second mate, standing, panting, by the side 
of his now vanquished foe, showed how dearly bought 
had been the victory as he wiped the blue paint 
from his brow and the vermilion out of his eye 
with the back of his gory hand. 

So frightfully ludicrous did he look that the 
captain's hitherto almost overpowering wrath had 
to give way to roars of laughter when he surveyed 
him. All he did was to order the second mate to 
scrape every particle of the spoilt paint off, and 
repaint it with his own hands, in his watch below. 
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Then some of us took the shark and 4uii^P€d 
him right over the side, withoat doing him any 
further injury than remoTiog the hook from hia 
jaw. He had made such fan, and done so much 
injury to our superiors, that we could not hare 
hurt him even though he was a shark. " I shall 
know that shark hy his ' complexion,' " sud one of 
the men ; " and if I ever meet him cruifiing around 
the line again, he shall have my allowance of 
pork." 





CHAPTER IV. 

BOW SAILOBS PARE. 

)NOTHER remarkable shark I have seen 
killed on the old-fashioned plan. It hap- 
^'^//a pened on board the same vessel, about 
a year after the events last narrated. We 
were on our way irom London to Madras, 
and, though only arrived at the line in the Indian 
ocean, we had been one hundred and thirty days 
over the passage, which eventually occupied us five 
months and five days — a real old-fashioned passage I 
Where in all the wide ocean used those old skippera 
to get? 

Scurvy had made its appearance, and we had 
already three very severe cases among the men 
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forward, brought on by the scanty supply of water 
given them, and the quality of the solid food with 
which we boys as well as the men were supplied. 
I shall always blame the horrid food of that ship, 
which I could only touch when forced by actual 
pangs of hunger, for having taken two years' 
growth out of me, and I thank my stars that I 
did not get the scurvy into my system. 

" A sailor will eat anything," is often said. Could 
you wonder at it when you know what he has to eat ? 

About thirty-five years ago the food provided 
for the crews on board English vessels had become 
so generally wretched that it brought on a very 
serious agitation among the seamen throughout 
England, with the result that a specified scale of 
provisions was framed — ^no doubt by the sailors' 
well-wishers — to be inserted into the articles of 
agreement signed by the seaman going on board 
foreign-going vessels. 

Now this scale of provisions must have been 
intended as a minimum standard, less than which 
it now became contrary to agreement to provide. 
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For, of a certainty, the framers of it have, with 
the utmost ingenuity, hit upon exactly the amount 
and least variety of food which it is possible for 
a full-grown man to exist on, providing that food 
be of good quality. But " anything is good enough 
for a sailor ; " so it was always of the worst possible 
quality. That the framers of that scale of nauseous 
items ever intended it to become the recognised 
rule I cannot believe ; but such it became, and, so 
fixed and general was it, that the sailors never 
expected to get more, and the captains boasted 
themselves good and generous if they gave their 
men so much in a wholesome condition. 

Even to this day I could name right off fifty 
ships sailing out of the ports of Liverpool and 
London, on board of which the ''usual scale of 
provisions " is adhered to, to the ounce ; but, luckily 
for the sailor — ^I am sure through no will of such 
despicable measurers of men's stomachs — ^provisions 
cannot now be procured anywhere of such a des- 
perately bad description as were sent on board ships 
at the time of which I am now writing. 
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I have known many instances deplorably worse 
tlian our case was then. But though we were only 
in the common plight of seamen of the day, I must 
say that there were a few English ships even then, 
on board which the men had a sufficiency of good, 
wholesome food ; but let the reader judge. 

Our allowance of water for all purposes was three 
quarts a day to each man. In hot weather, with salt 
provisions, on such an allowance of water, washing 
was of course out of the question ; but on Sundays, 
by going without breakfast, we often saved a pint 
of water to wash the face and hands. Our passage 
being an unusually long one, there of course was 
not sufficient water on board to give the fiill allow- 
ance to its end, so that by the time we reached 
the line we were reduced to two quarts of water 
a day, and our sufferings had become considerable. 

The bread, of which we received one pound 
daily, four biscuits, was that curious adamantine 
specimen of " sea-cake " known as " the London 
pantile.'' Popular belief said • it was composed of 
ground beans and '^seconds;" but I hesitate about 
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doubting a statement that Portland cement was 
its only ingredient Be that as it may, it was only 
less friable than a grindstone, lacking its brittleness^ 
It was quite impervious to saturation in liquids, 
twelve hours' soaking- in water only rendering it 
tough and leathery. In this form, though less 
dangerous to the teeth, it was rendered unhappily 
quite indigestible. A captain once gave a hungry 
little nigger b6y a raw sea-biscuit, but as his 
ivories ceased grinding when about halfway through 
it the captain said, " What, belly full already, boy ? " 
" No, Massah Cap. Belly no full, jaw-bone weary." 
I have never been able to eat a whole " pantile ** 
in my life, nor did I ever meet a man who could 
eat on an average more than two-thirds of his 
allowance a day of the best and fireshest. The 
biscuits have, however, a strange attraction for insects 
and rats, and always, by the time they were three 
months on board, were swarming with weevils, 
maggots, and consequent dirt and dust. Some 
sailors affected to like this sort of thing, as a slight 
change of diet. 
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Half a pound of flour was served out to us 
on four days of the week. It was prepared by 
mixing it into a thin dough with salt water, and 
this dough was put into a bag and boiled for 
four or five hours in the coppers with the beef, 
and turned out for us at noon as ^' plain duff." 
On Sunday one ounce per man of mouldy 
currants was added to the flour, which was mixed 
a little stiffer, rolled into baUs of half a pound 
each, and boiled in the cabin soup. These ''water* 
whelps," as we called them, are properly called 
" dough-boys," but our ** grub-spoiler " — pet name for 
ship's cook — called them "swimmers," probably 
because they were such heavy sinkers. Everyone 
may not know that a plum-pudding, when mixed 
with and boiled in sea- water, is really improved. 

Kiln-dried (?) split peas, .at the rate of a third of 
a pint each, were served out to us on three days of 
the week, alternating with the flour days. The 
mode of preparation was simply to boil them in a 
little fresh water until they became soft, and to some 
extent broken up. With the exception of a small 
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piece of the salt pork, no seasoning whatever was 
added to them, there being no mention of seasoning 
for soups in the articles. I have never met a man 
who could eat his allowance of this species of pea- 
porridge. More than two-thirds of British seamen 
cannot bear the sight of it, calling it "yellow brotL" 
Many a time have I heard curses deep and bitter 
called down upon the head of the man who invented it 
by some poor wet and famished sailor, as he forced 
a few spoonfuls of the '' all-fired mess" into his 
famished maw. 

It has been the wish of many a man that the 
originator of the disgusting attempt at pea-soup 
for sailors should be put to that most lingering of 
deaths — '' lashed up and kicked to death by butter- 
flies." 

It is extremely difficult to portray a veiy singular 
thing to a person who has never seen anything at all 
like it, and when one can conceive no other thing 
whatever to compare it with. This is precisely 
the difficulty I find myself in with regard to our 
beef. 



L 
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From time to time there crop up in the papers 
reports of the discovery of chemical processes by 
which flesh can be petrified and hardened so as 
to retain its appearance, as at death, for ever. 
The method was known and commonly practised 
years and years ago by ships' provision merchants. 
The great bones were certainly those of oxen, and 
the bright-red flesh, showing, when cut, a beautiful 
iridescent sur&ce, was certainly beef; but where 
the gaunt, sinewy animals it came from grew I 
have never been able to do more than guess. My 
idea was, all the old cows that had done giving 
milk, and were too old to fatten, were bought up 
and secretly prepared for this special market by 
being starved to death on saltpetre, which saved 
the expense of slaughtering and pickling them. 
Wherever it came from, large junks of carcase equal 
to a pound and a quarter each man were served 
oat for the same days as the flour. This beef was 
soaked all night in a tub of sea- water, and, at day- 
light, put into the large coppers and boiled until 
noon. When taken out it had diminished to about 
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one third its original dimensions, and there never 
was a particle of fat seen on it. Its colour on the 
outside was quite black ; it possessed only a slightly 
putrid odour, and tasted of nothing but saltpetre. 
So hard was it, that if a stranger had been pre- 
sented with a small piece, and asked what joint it 
came from, he would at once have replied that it was 
a cut off the horn. I often amused mjrself by carv- 
ing little boxes and fancy knick-knacks out of pieces 
of it. 

The pork, of which a pound and a half was 
served out for the same days as the peas^ showed 
what "Portuguee devils" our providers were. 
When they were bad, they were bad; but when 
they were good, they were too good I For the pork 
was all fat, being only belly-pieces of the fattest 
American battle-field-fed swine, so it was said. But 
it always tasted so fishy to me that I came to the 
conclusion that the porkers must have foraged along 
some sea-beach for a living, unless the fat was only in- 
geniously disguised whale's blubber, as some affirmed. 
It was prepared in the same way as the beef, giving 
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out SO much oil in the process that the cook could 
save a barrel of " slush '' in six weeks. 

After poisoning men with such stuff, what wonder 
that, in order to keep them serviceable at all, some 
antidote had to be administered ? The limejuice law 
had then come into operation, but was not under- 
stood or acted upon as it is at present. Now every 
man is seen daily to drink his pleasant glass of 
sweetened and diluted lemon-juice at the cabin 
door ; then the week's allowance of pure acid was 
served out in bottles on each Saturday with the 
other ''small stores.'' The only use to which we 
put it was to bleach the deck of our living-places 
or our straw hatsL Sometimes a little of it 
might have been poured on the beef as a sub- 
stitute for vinegar. Of the other small stores — 
tea, coffee, and sugar — I will only say that they 
were the very cheapest that coidd be found — so 
bad as to have quite a different nature to the articles 
they were represented to be — and, of the fourteen 
ounces of sugar a week, that, with the greatest 
economy, mine never lasted more than five days. 
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Such Ijeing the never-varying diet to which 
men were condemned, week after week unchanged, 
month after month precisely the same, what wonder 
that a sailor will eat anything? I can promise the 
reader that I rejoiced with all hands for'ard in the 
day of catching a shark as an occasion of feasting 
and fulness. 






CHAPTER V. 

AT THE HELM. 



^^^^^^ one of these calm evenings, at i ^ 
" o'clock, I had taken the wheel to stand 
my "trick" of two hours' steering. 
How a man can think and build castles 
he stands steering away from mere habit 
— steering with perfect skill and accuracy — ^yet 
with his mind far away at home, or high up, up, 
in a castle, miles above any place he will ever 
reach, in the air I All sailors know the story of 
the homeward-bound helmsman who, when suddenly 
asked by tiie captun, " How's your head ? " replied 
with the idea in which he was so rapt at the 
moment, "Thirteen pound eleven and eightpence 
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if we pays off on the twentieth ! " so much being 
what he had then calculated his wages to amount 
to. My thoughts at the time were not, however, 
running on the pay-table, for I was receiving only 
the somewhat nominal pay of one penny a month, 
necessary to make my indenture a legal document 
Moreover, I had paid for the right of serving as 
a ship's boy for a term of four years the sum of 
thirty pounds down, not one penny of which was 
ever to be returned to me. My brains were more 
likely to have been occupied in reviewing my own 
circumstances at the time, and as I have never 
met an account of the state of affairs which has 
been the common lot of so many hundreds, I shall, 
without being more diffuse than will be consistent 
with the impartial ''telling of my little narrative, 
speak of my early career. 

I often wondered and wondered at that time 
if I really was a bad boy. I had run away to 
sea at the age of twelve years, after having been 
dismissed at the end of term from a large and 
well-known public school in a manner almost 
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amounting to a private expulsion. This was in con- 
sequence of having made three long excursions out 
of bounds, during one of which I had spent all 
night in the woods — ^uninhabited, and to me quite 
unexplored, solitudes. Full of strange delights 
and pleasant terrors was that long ramble in the 
moonlit woods, now buiying myself yards and 
yards deep into thick underwood, whose thorns and 
brambles were, I had already found out, so much 
easier to penetrate in the partial darkness than 
in the daylight; again tramping on for miles 
over the mossy leaf-strewn paths among the great 
lights and shadows of monster moonlit oaks or 
long avenues of ash. How I hugged myself at 
the thought of my security in loneliness I Yet I 
was no madder than my neighbours. On my 
return to school I was submissive to every discipline, 
and by turns diligent in each branch of learning. 
But such vagaries of mine becoming more common, 

I was returned home, and the extremely doubtful 
reception I was there given soon determined me 
to be o£f on my own account. Then came a long 
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voyage in a small collier brig, not interesting 
enough to detain us here, reader, but quite full 
enough of hardship to tame me for some time 
after my return. This apparent docility of mine 
so deceived my father, that he determined to send 
me with a private tutor to reside in a particularly 
remote-from-civilisation part of the East Biding 
of Yorkshire. 

But I was incorrigible. No one but a stem, 
hopeful fEither, or a good old parson tutor full of all 
the milk of human kindness, could have thought 
otherwise. I soon became the possessor of the best 
— ^worst — dogs in the country round; kept ferrets; 
learnt the country and the haunts and habits of the 
animals, game, or vermin infesting it better than 
the gamekeepers. I must have made myself a bore 
and a nuisance to every poacher in the district by 
my incessant companionship and precocious imitation, 
until at length, after a year of escapades, the final 
losing of a pair of ferrets one night in an enclosed 
ground owned by a neighbouring squire decided my 
friends and tutor upon sending me to sea. I often 
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think how low my moral perceptions had fallen, 
when I, a gentleman's son, thought it no sin 
to sit in a village tap-room, though a stanch tee- 
totaller, listening to tales of adventure by flood and 
field from gamekeepers, poachers, and one old 
retired sea-captain, my greatest hero. 

I had come to regard it as a highly innocent 
amusement to spend all night in a rabbit-warren, in 
and out among the holes of which my ferret was 
worming himself rapidly, while myself, my old 
lurcher and terrier, whiled away the hours killing 
rabbits, which we dare not carry home with us at 
daylight. Yes, I was a very wicked boy ; but Still 
I think my strong and peculiar bent, my strong 
zoological turn and passion for geographical dis- 
covery, might have been better directed. A boy 
whose love of climbing the most precipitous rocks 
and the tallest trees is so strong as to brand 
him among sober men as a youth of notorious 
suicidal tendencies, might still be preserved from 
such a hopeless though fascinating fate as the 
sea presents. However, I had my wish granted, 
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and here I am at sea two years later, doing 
all the menial and arduous duties of a ship's boy, 
without the pay — a result chiefly of my friends' 
total unacquaintance with the shipping business, 
and their therefore becoming the easy dupes of an 
avaricious shipowner who advertised for " gentlemen 
apprentices/' 

At fourteen I had already become callous to the 
siglit of bloody and horrible accidents, and coolly 
familiar with perils and hardships which would 
uppal the strongest nerves when first brought &ce 
to face with them. I was moving among sickness 
and disease in a most loathsome form, and under 
privations such that I already — as I thought of the 
thirsty morrow — regretted the three laps I had given 
the ship's dog from my allowance when it had been 
served out to me at 4 p.m. that evening. 

I have spoken of it as being calm. The parson 
said: "When it is calm there is little wind." The 
sailor immediately corrected him by saying, *' When 
it is calm there is no wind." 

The sailor was wrong there; during what is 
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usually known as ^^ a calm/' there is always a light 
current of air in some direction about. It is not 
dead calm even in the reader's bed-room. Though 
this current of air may change its direction often 
and quickly, its direction is quite discoverable by 
certain means well known to officers of sailing-ships. 
It is always possible, by means of careful sail- 
trimming (unless a current or heavy swell act more 
powerfully on the hull), to keep a ship's head pointed 
more or less in the direction of her course. This 
is very important, for every mile the ship moves — 
and she is always moving a little, even in the 
greatest of calms — is on the road. Now, a mile 
gained through a region of calms may count more 
towards shortening the duration of a passage than 
five hundred mUes made in windy latitudes, for that 
very mile may carry you out of that calm-belt where 
you might have lain idly for days. In the daytime, 
during the warm sunshine, it is often almost impos- 
sible to tell the direction of these lightest of light 
airs. But one certain method I know ; it is to take 
a hot coal from the galley and throw it well away, 
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clear of the eddies and draughts immediately sur- 
rounding the rolling ship, into the water. On the 
hot coal dropping into the water, a small puff of 
steam will spring up at the spot and float gently 
away, for a moment, down the breeze, the direction 
of which may be determined with certainty after a 
few experiments. But through the day the officers 
and men, especially in a small, *' short-handed " vessel, 
are too busily engaged upon the work of cleaning 
ship, or repairing wear and tear, to give as much 
attention to forwarding the progress of the ship on 
her way as, I think, they ought. Many mates woidd 
call such experiments as I speak of ^' only nonsense, 
when you want to get the paint scrubbed;" but I 
have known captains who would not hold the ' latter 
opinion. 

At night-time too— though, it is not at all 
unusual for a good mate to brush up his sea- 
manship, and keep the otherwise unoccupied watch 
going from side to side at the braces the whole 
four hours — it becomes quite easy to tell the 
direction of the lightest breeze. By taking off the 
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hat, or breathing on the back of the hand when 

in the night air, a cool spot will be felt — a certain 

guide to the point from which the wind is coming. 

While I still remain at the wheel, discussing 

light weather, I will just introduce one professional 

" wrinkle," When sailing " on a wind " (that is, 

with the sails trimmed in a direction as obliquely 

as possible to that in which the wind is traversing), 

in light weather, with a heavy swell on, it is almost 

impossible to tell when the sails are just touching 

or shaking in the wind, or when they are only 

flapping to the send of the ship. The infallible rule 

is this : when the sail is full the flap begins on the 

lee side of the sail, and crosses the belly of the 

sail to windward, and when close to the wind, 

vice versd. No matter how light the wind, or how 

heavy the rolling of the ship and flapping of the 

canvas may be, this rule will always hold good. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A SAILORli QEAYE. 



^§V0\ HOUGH the wheel was only shifted a 
%i^V:r couple of times by the mate's orders, 
§^*(cVl ^ ^'^ ^^ ^®'P °^ *^ active brain my 
'fy"^ two hours soon came to an end, and when 
•^ relieved at four bells, instead of taking my 
recognised five minutes' speU and smoke, I went 
down into that dingy, stifling, lower forecastle, not 
containing as many cubit feet of space as the 
reader's pantry probably does, but in which ten 
human beings had to live, four of whom were 
now unable to move from their bunks with 
scurvy. 

"How are you, Tom?" I said in a low voice 
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SO as not to waken the watch below. But old 
Tom was too far gone to speak at once, so I tried 
to make him eat a small piece of pickled gherkin 
from a bottle of pickles that stood by his head. 
How blue and swollen his poor lips and sloughing 
gums were ! When he had swallowed this anti-scorbutic 
with great pain, the old man tried to speak and at 
last muttered almost inaudibly, " Poor Tom 11 never 
have another drunk 1 " This was too evidently true, 
but young and thoughtless as I was it sounded 
strange and awful from a dying man. "Oh yes I 
m bet you're the first drunk when we get in," 
I answered hopefully, but received no answer, and 
soon went on deck to " haul round the main yard ** 
and coil up ropes until my watch was up at mid- 
night, when I dropped down on my blanket and 
slept soundly in my shirt and trousers — changed 
once a week — and bare feet until roused up At 
four o'clock in the morning for my next watch 
on deck. The watch below as they came up 
reported to the mate that old Tom was dead, 
"About four bells" (2 A.M.) "we heard a noise 
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in his bunk like a cock crowing/' said one of them, 
" and when we looked at him at eight bells " (4 A.M.) 
"he was a stiff 'un." "Is that so? Must have 
been his death-rattle," said the mate. " You'd best 
pass him up at once." Tom's body was soon passed 
up, before coffee-time — 5 A.M., when all the watch 
on deck have a small cup of coffee; for men 
must be short of water indeed when they cannot 
afford a drop to the cook for morning coffee. 
Our captain was always called at this time, and 
not until now was he informed of Tom's death; 
but all he did was to give orders to have the 
man sewn up, and to repeat his frequent assertion 
that he " believed all hands were rotten before they 
came aboard the ship." He never saw the frightful 
body until after it was sewn up, with two great 
pieces of coal at its feet, and placed on the gang- 
way ready for sliding over the side. Then, at 
eight o'clock, the captain called all hands, and 
hastily read part of the burial service, during which 
the body was committed to the deep. The captain 
then went to his good breakfast of hot rolls and 
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curried chicken, while we stood for a few moments 
watching the body sink in the transparent deep 
blue-water. The officers made a few old jokes 
about the devil making a man who brought his 
own coals very welcome; and some of the men 
grumblingly suggested that they should still receive 
his allowance of water. 

I may tell the reader here that though a 
sudden death among one's shipmates — such as 
one of them in the midst of health falling 
overboard, or coming down from aloft — does 
throw a doud over a small ship's company for 
some days, in a ship like ours the end of a man 
who has been decaying by inches for weeks comes 
to his companions (if the truth must be told) 

as a relief. The frightful spectacle which a scurvy 
patient presents, when the diaease is at all in an 
advanced stage ; the knowledge that he can only 
become worse and worse until his arrival in a far- 
off port; the misery of his shipmates, probably 
all suffering in a less degree from the same disease, 
or (if not all of them scurvied) certainly reduced 
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to a hellish state of discontent by the adverse 
weather and ahnost unbearable craving for natural 
and sufficient food ; — ^makes them selfish to a degree 
hardly credible. Sailors are undoubtedly the most 
warm-hearted and willing of men, I maintain; and 
having lived as one — served as an able seaman 
for over six years — I ought to know. I maintain 
that it is nothing but the parsimony, the detestable^ 

« 

paltry meanness of his masters that converts that 
reckless, jolly, happy-go-lucky fellow, the British 
seaman, into the half-mutinous, cowardly, grumbling 
wretch he has too often appeared. 

Shortly after we had (with such levity and sarcasm 
as we could) enjoyed (?) our coflfee and unpalatable 
crackers, the men of the watch below collected the 
dead man's effects in order to send them aft into the 
cabin ; everyone in the meanwhile picking out such 
trifles as he might deem worth securing, so that 
by the time the chest and bag reached the captain 
there was nothing left but rubbish to be sold for 
the benefit of the dead man's wife or rightful heir, 
the sale to come off in a few days. When it did 
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come off I may mention that it realised two pounds 
three shillings, and that, no claimant coming forward 
at the end of the voyage, this sum went to the 
Board of Trade. 

I never could sleep in my watch below in 
the daytime in my young days, but always read. 
Very queer reading some of it was, to be sure — 
strange old works on navigation, nautical astronomy, 
or marine evolutions belonging to the ancient captain ; 
weird old magazines, other strange lore from old 
bookstalls, with which I used to provide myself 
before leaving, always laying out my money more 
with regard to quantity than quality ; cheap works 
of a most ludicrously immoral or childishly obscene 
description which I borrowed surreptitiously from 
some of the sailors. I have often been lent really 
good works of fiction by some of the mates. I 
must also brag that I have calculated that, not 
counting ordinary excursions into The Book, I 
have read the Bible straight through from beginning 
to end six times, when I had nothing else to read. 
After a morning spent in gloating over some volume 
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of my miscellaneous hoard, at twenty minutes past 
eleven — seven bells being struck always at noon — 
ten minutes before the half-hour we might if we 
liked get up to look at the salt-junk, but I seldom 
touched it. My plaster of Paris duflf I always ate, 
but I could do that in five minutes, so seldom left 
my book until close on twelve o'clock (eight bells). 
But on this morning, just after seven bells, the 
word was passed down to us that there was a shark 
alongside. 

This news was heard by us with the greatest 
delight, as a satisfying meal of fresh fish appeared 
in prospective. We all rushed on deck, and much 
in the manner of the first shark-catching I have 
described, soon landed a fine full-grown female 
shark wallopping in the scuppers. Some of the 
men attributed her appearance near the ship at that 
time to supernatural knowledge of the sickness we 
had on board. 

I myself thought that it was fax more likely 
that the dead body we had thrown overboard that 
morning had attracted her to the ship, the more 
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80 as the wind had been so light, that we could 
not have sailed more than a mile or two from the 
^ot. I have since giren a great deal of attention 
to this matter of the apparently opportune appearance 
of sharks near ships and at other places where food 
is likely to be provided them. The curious coinci- 
dental nature of their movements long ago gave 
rise among sailors to a number of odd superstitions 
concerning them. I myself am satisfied that it is 
seldom a mere chance meeting occurs with a shark. 
The shark family are the one family of almost 
purely carrion fishes. The animaU contained in 
the stomach of the common white shark seldom 
show any sign of their having been captured alive 
by the animftl. The only living creatures the shark 
appears to be able to kill for himself are sea-fowl 
while sleeping on the surface of the water, and 
an inhabitant of the water known to seamen as the 
squid; this last is such an interesting animal that 
he will require a few pages all to himself. 

The shark, espedally in young and lively 
specimens, is gifted with a considerable amount 
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of activity, both on land and in the water. His 
body throughout is flexible and strong, but his 
muscular powers do not approach those apparently 
quite disproportionate energies of the true-boned 
fishes ; for he has not a bone in his body to which 
such muscles could be attached, his osseous frame 
being represented only by soft cartilage — a kind 
of gristly substance, familiar to many people in the 
skate of our English markets. While comparing 
him to his remote cousin, the skate, I may mention 
that shark tastes exactly like well-hung skate, 
but in the case of an old one more so. The 
utmost speed of a white shark in the water does 
not attain to that of some of the slowest swim- 
ming marine mammalia, as the mud-porpoise for 
instance; but he is gifted with perceptions of a 
most extraordinary acuteness of the whereabouts 
of his proper carrion food. Whether they be per- 
ceptions of scent, sight, or of some other sense 
not appreciable by us, or whether it be that 
prescience some have ascribed to the carrion birds, 
I cannot say; but, I believe, after hundreds of 
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successful experiments^ it is quite possible to attract 
sharks to almost any part of the ocean in any 
numbers by simply placing edible refuse in the 
water. That this is the only reason of his coming 
round ships is evident from the fact that he always 
remains, unlike every other blue-water fish, under 
the stem. My observation has shown me that it 
is only on those rare occasions when a ship has 
stem- way on, that he lays for any time under 
the bows. 

But, on account of his inability to sustain a 
rapid swim for any time, he never keeps up with 
a ship travelling at a greater speed than four 
miles a hour, even though there be a pig-killing on 
board, and as much blood and offal flowing out 
of the scuppers as there would be if the ship were 
in a hot action. Under these circumstances, I 
have been stationed aloft, and have seen as many 
as a dozen sharks appear in the ship's wake, but 
not one of them was able to continue following 
up the traces of blood left by us on the water 
at the rate of only seven miles an hour. But, 
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during light weather, I, by continuing to drop 
at short intervals small pieces of fat pork into 
the water, have, in the most improbable latitudes, 
succeeded in bringing as many as two or three 
sharks under the stem. Our special lady shark, 
however, though I knew she had been attracted 
by the dead body, I did not think had been at 
it, for she had taken the hook most greedily. 
The unusual rotundity of figure which she dis- 
played was evidently only a condition to which 
her sex rendered her occasionally liable. 

" Eggs or young 'ns ? " said one of the men, as 
he drew his knife and prepared to make the revela- 
tion. Little he thought that the byword he quoted 
propounded a question of the utmost interest to 
me at that time. At the second slash of the knife 
out slid seven fully formed young sharks, flickering 
their little bodies on the deck. Then from the 
stomach, to the disgust of everyone who felt his 
appetite going, came a human thighbone with most 
of the flesh attached. The condition of the flesh 
showed to have been almost certainly that of our 
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late companion, and her condition had most probably 
rendered her less able to compete with others in 
the scramble there had most likely been over his 
remains, and she had come off with a small share. 
With her appetite whetted she must then have 
come under our stem to look for more, and paid 
the penalty. 

It was soon agreed that nobody could eat any 
of her, and the captain ordered her at once to be 
thrown overboard. The little ones were objects of 
too great interest to go with her ; in the first place, 
they only appeared to be getting more lively from 
exposure in the air, and might survive if thrown 
into the sea alive ; and in the second place, I meant 
to examine them well. They were, on first appearance, 
all about fifteen inches in length, and in colour 
each exactly resembled the adult mother. Their fins 
and taUs were soft and folded down close to their 
bodies, but in other matters of eyes, gills, and 
tiny rows of teeth, they were most fully developed 
miniatures of full-grown sharkhood. We filled the 
large wash-deck tub, containing some thirty gallons, 
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with sea-water, as one of the men sarcastically 
remarked we were not on short allowance of salt- 
water. Then I roughly severed their umbilical 
cords with a sheath-knife, about six inches from 
their bodies, and afterwards dropped them into 
the great tub of water. They at once began kicking 
and splashing about their fins, became firm and 
erect in a few minutes, and they were soon swimming 
round and round the tub one after the other as 
though searching egress for a wider excursion* 
For four hours they remained in the tub, the water 
being changed once. They refused to look at small 
pieces of pork I dropped into their water, but 
otherwise they acted like playful fish in full pos- 
session of all their natural faculties. So much so 
that just before tea-time someone suggested that 
it would be a very nice thing to take them all 

out of the water and cook them. There not being 

* 
a single dissentient voice among us, we veiy soon 

did so, and, I am bound to confess, a capital fry 

they made. Very young shark, in my opinion, is 

a much sweeter fish than skate. I was once 
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shipmate with an old mate who would not 
eat shark or any other blue-water fish, of 
which I caught a great many during the passage. 
He used to say, "Nobody's fonder of fishing nor 
of catching fish than me ; but all them blue- water 
fish is poison. Hold on until we gets to Aligo Bay, 
111 show you what I call fish; I don't expect you 
ever eat a * sweet William.' " As I had never heard 
of a fish of that name, and could not get him to 
describe it so that I could identify it, I was very 
anxious to reach Algoa Bay, if only to see and 
taste this great delicacy. Judge my surprise when 
the old mate began hooking up young sharks and 
dog-fish, and having these delicious *' sweet Williams" 
cooked at every meaL 

I have never known shark's flesh to bring on 
those phosphorus-poisoning symptoms so commonly 
following the eating of some of the other blue-water 
fish. The only objection I have to it as an article 
of diet is the peculiar flavour (strongest in the oldest 
fishes) to which I have before referred. This flavour 
in the skate is, I believe, considered its greatest 
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recommendation by some people, and as the carrion 
and man>eatiiig charge may be laid at the claws of 
some of the landsman's greatest marine delicacies, that 
association can of course be expected to count for 
little in the ideas of a hungry half-starved siulor. 





CHAPTER VII. 

A FLEA FOR THE 3HABK. 

y^^^9^ S the last-recorded instance was the only 
one in which I ever received positive 
proof of a shark adopting human flesh 
^^ as food, I can only put myself forward as 
a witness in favour of his not being such a 
"scourge of the seas" as he is usually accused of 
being. 

That man can ever be the natural and preferred 
food of sharks — as we are almost led at times to 
believe — I think no one, afler a moment's conside- 
ration, can suppose. How many sharks must have 
lived and died without ever seeing a man I 

I know that there have been so many well-authen- 
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ticated instances of living men being attacked in 
the water hj large fish that, notwithstanding my 
never having conversed with an eye-witness whose 
evidence was clear and without flaw, I am compelled 
to believe that on a few rare occasions sharks have 
attacked and devoured living human beings. 

But the usual narrative wUl not bear inspection. 
It is generally quite as thin as the following : 

I was, a few years ago, lying in Madras Roads, when 
a boat from another ship passed close under our stem. 
Just as that boat came within a few yards of where 
I and three others were standing, a boy, sitting in 
the stern sheets, rose up and began to step forward 
over the oars of those pulling. Just as he arrived 
at the bow oarsman he tripped in some way, and 
toppled overboard. His cap was grabbed by a man 
as it passed alongside, but not any other sign or 
vestige of the boy ever was seen on the surface 
again. Our boat went to their assistance, and, after 
both boats had remained on the spot for more than 
half an hour, the other boatmen said that a shark 
moat have taken the boy. Our people, when they 
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came back to the ship, expressed the same opinion. 
But judge my astonishment when I read next 
day in one of the newspapers a thrilling and gory 
account particularising every horrid detail of 
"another of those frightful shark accidents now 
becoming so common." 

As a matter of fact neither I nor any other 
witness had seen anything but the boy fall into the 
water and disappear, and yet I believe that I was 
the only one in the port who knew of the occurrence 
who had not implicitly received the whole tale as 
it appeared in the papers ; even the version of the 
different actors in the drama tallied with the story 
as it had been printed. Since then I have seen 
four men fall into the water and immediately dis- 
appear for ever, and each case gave rise to a 
wonderful shark story. I can only say that if 
these five people did fall straight into the jaws of 
big fish, the miraculous arrival of Jonah's whale 
on a well-known momentous occasion £ei11s into the 
shade as a marvel. 

On the other hand I was in company with 

r 2 
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some eight or nine others, looking over the bows 
of a vessel lying in Bombay harbour, at an 
enonnous white shark of the broad-headed variety 
lying sluggishly on the surface of the water within 
a few feet of the ship's side. Most of the men 
made such remarks concerning him as "Wouldn't 
he give you a nip if he got you alongside of him ? " 
or " He's got his eye on us for supper." But as 
I and another man "pooh-poohed" them we were 
laughed at and challenged only to put our feet in 
the water within his reach. The other incredulous 
man was a negro, and he without more ado offered 
a bet of a pound of tobacco that he would jump 
right into the water at once. The bet was taken 
up, and the man, without staying to take off his shirt 
and trousers, sprang off the rail and came down a 
height of about fourteen feet with his heels plump into 
the middle of the monster's back — a great shark which 
certainly had abdominal capacity for two men« 
Some of the onlookers had been startled at the 
suddenness of the act. But I have seldom seen 
anything so scared as that shark was; he plunged 
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off, half Ids body out of the water at times, leaving 
a wake like a paddle-boat behind him, which could 
be traced for three or four hundred yards, where he 
dived, and never showed himself alongside our ship 
again. 

Our triumph was on this occasion somewhat 
dashed by our being told that it was a weU-known 
fact that "a shark seldom tackles a black man." 
But afterwards in the same ship, when becalmed 
on the open sea, I went into the water naked and 
swam about under the bows, while two white sharks 
were playing about under the stem. The belief 
that a shark will not bite a black man, so commonly 
held, arises from the fact well known among sailors 
that the natives of some tropical coasts where sharks 
abound hold them in very little dread, going into the 
water as freely as though there were no such things. 

But the truth is, I believe, that white men 
are in greater danger than men of a dark skin. 
For I think that the shark bites a man only inad- 
vertently or at a moment when the preying instinct 
is not tmder sufficient control to allow him to look 
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before him ; when a white flash in the water excites 
the omnivorous fish to make a rush, the blood is 
tasted, and then, man or fish, his defenceless mouthful 
must come in. But under ordinary circiunstances, 
a more cautious and cowardly animal I do not 
know. Let him once get jagged with a hook, and 
the most tempting bait in the sea will not induce 
him to return to it again. 

There can be no doubt that he has the same 
instinctive fear of man, as a general thing, as 
have the tiger and lion. Nor can habitual man- 
eaters be common among sharks. If there are any 
such, they probably become so in a similar manner 
as does the tiger — ^feebleness and inability to pro- 
cure their proper prey driving them to acquire a 
taste for an improper dietary, which opportunity may 
upon a rare occasion, as a. shipwreck, have thrown 
in their way. 

But even let the shark be as bad as his worst 
enemies have painted him, nothing can justify such 
barbaritieB as are sometimes wantonly practised on 
him. 
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But holding, as I do, that the animosity of his 
sailor captors is foolish and ungrounded upon any 
real cause, I detest to see the frightful suffering to 
which the animals are put before being finally 
dispatched. I have seen a shark, after being hauled 
up to the rail, have a large piece of a round spar, 
about five feet long and eight inches in diameter, 
lashed securely between his jaws, affcer the manner 
of a gag ; then his jaw, at the point where the 
hook held him, chopped through, so as to release 
him, and let him fall into the water. For hours 
that shark continued to swim after the slowly sailing 
ship, with his head half out of the water; the 
buoyancy of the timber only allowing him in a 
desperate plunge to dive a few feet for a second or 
two. Ere we lost sight of that upbraiding, buoyed-up 
head, the sight had become almost one to haunt a man 
for life. The fact of his remaining struggling after 
us in our wake until at last exhausted, I should have 
thought would have borne anything but a cheerful 
aspect to a superstitious man. Nevertheless it only 
seemed to give brutal amusement to its tormentors. 
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I have more than once seen sharks re- 
turned to the water with little more injury to 
them ^than the cutting oflF of their tails. How 
long an animal so tenacious of life as a shark 
might exist with its only propeller gone I cannot 
gucsSi but that its death must be of a most cruel 
lUid lingering description I am certain. What 
Hhould we think of the sportsman who captured 
tigers merely for the purpose of cutting oflf their 
hind feet and releasing them? 

A very usual means used to quiet a particularly 
livoly shark, so that his tail may be conveniently cut 
off, is to force the thin end of a capstan-bar down his 
thn)at to the very ventral apex of the abdominal 
ouvity — nearly throughout his whole length — so 
iimking it impossible to bend his body without 
UHXiking the bar, which he cannot do. Sometimes 
iu his agoBy he takes great splinters out of the 
wood with his teeth, and I once saw a man get 
\\\^ hand badly lacerated while perfonning this 
.^titToning operation. 

I can scarcely bring myself to depict the 
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"clean way of catching a shark," but as it has 
become the most approved of all ways of late 
years, I must notice it. After the fish is hooked 
a line is secured to the tail, and the fish pulled up 
head down. When hanging in this position clear 
of the water, a short drop, after the manner of 
Marwood, is given — ^sometimes this is not needed— 
and so large is the shark's maw and gullet that 
the stomach inverts, internal membranes rupture in 
every direction, and the entire contents of the 
abdomen rush forward and bulge out of the mouth. 
I have seen the champings and clashings of his 
jaws completely sever the mass from him, but more 
often the sheath-knife has to be applied to make 
a clean sweep. He may now be hauled on board, 
with the certainty that he will make very little 
mess, as there remains scarcely any intestine inside 
him. 

Sharks treated in this way give by far the greatest 
sport, too, when on deck, the loss of their vitals 
seeming to increase their activity. 

The following gigantic atrocity was participated 
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in by some four hundred people, the greater number 
English. 

About six years ago I was serving as a *' small 
officer " in a large passenger steamboat bound out to 
India. About the middle of the Red Sea we encoun- 
tered a very serious breakdown, which delayed us 
eight hours in a calm. While we lay rolling about 
on the swell, and not making a yard of progress, 
everyone in the most disagreeable mood, a large 
school of sharks assembled all round the ship. There 
were sharks of all sizes, as far as the eye could distin- 
guish them; their back fins could be seen cutting 
the surface of the water. Down fiithoms below 
us dozens of their blue-brown forms could be seen 
gliding hither and thither in the deep. The surfjEice 
of the water close to the ship swarmed with them, 
and their devilish green eyes seemed looking hungrily 
up at us. The distressing heat and provoking delay 
were all forgotten at the wonderful sight. Rifles 
and revolvers were brought up by the passengers, 
and a general all-round fusillade opened on the sharks^ 
but with no apparent effect whatever, for a shark 
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takes no more notice of a few bullet perforations 
than he would if he were being peppered with a 
pea-shooter. This soon became a very unsatisfactory 
kind of sport, and, having no shark-hook on board, 
some began feeding the sharks with newspaper, chips 
of wood, and other rubbish, all of which the sharks 
took inside the moment they touched the water. 
But even this innocent amusement was beginning to 
Ml, when a junicn: engineer hit upon a most glorious 
expedient for getting sport out of the fish. He 
heated a fire-brick in the boiler furnaces, and then, 
bringing it on deck, watched the approach of a 
shark, and dropped it in the water just before him. 
Now, a fire-brick is about the size of an ordinary 
brick^ but is of a whitish colour. When hot, these 
bricks, on reaching the water, made a great fizzing, 
the ebullition becoming less as they sank. Nothing 
more attractive to a hungry shark, in size and colour, 
together with the disturbance it created, could have 
been conceived than a hot fire-brick, as the result 
proved. No sooner was one of them thrown in than 
it was immediately gulped down like a pill by some 
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shark. The surface of a red-hot brick would lose 
its heat almost the instant after immersion, but 
internally it would still contain heat enough to 
bum its way right through a shark's body, one 
would have thought. 

The contortions, springs into the air, rushings, 
twistings, and twirlings of those tormented creatures 
with the fires inside them, were indeed hellish to 
look at; nevertheless the sport was kept up with 
the greatest iclat from all spectators until, our 
damage being repaired, we steamed away from 
the scene at a rate which no shark could follow 
for long. 

How long a sensibility to pain remains in the 
dying shark it is, of course, impossible to say, but 
from the intelligently directed nature of their 
movements (such as the snapping of their jaws 
and recoiling action on receiving slight wounds), 
I believe that a sense of physical injury continues 
in their nerves until the head is actually removed 
from the trunk. At times I have even been forced 
to misgivings on that subject, so long do the vital 
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forces continue in the muscles. I have seen the 
heart of a shark beat for two hours after being 
removed from its body. But all the theorising in 
the world will never settle a question of that 
kind. So let us kill a few more and see how 
they act, for is not one example better than any 
amount of talk? 



The next shark I propose to kill was killed 
by myself with the harpoon. We were lying 
becalmed in the Atlantic, near the equator, the 
ship not perceptibly moving through the water. 
I had been tempting a fine shark about seven 
feet long with the most delicate tid-bits I could 
imagine for a shark all the morning, but he could 
not be persuaded to come near my hook. He kept on 
swimming slowly round and round the ship, coming 
near the surface as he passed the main-chains on 
his way forward and sinking again when he reached 
the same spot on the opposite side on his way to 
the stem. I do not approve of the harpoon as 
an appliance for shark-catching. You may drive 
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it home and &ncy you are as fast to your fish as 
possihle, and it will stiQ draw. For the hard iron 
barhs break through the soft cartilage and flesh, in 
which, should the fish be given time for only a 
few straggles, they will not hold. The only chance 
of getting properly fast to a shark is to get the 
iron right through and through, so that the barbs 
take outside the skin on the opposite side firom 
which they entered. Even then you must be very 
quick in landing your fish, or they will break 
through, and the animal escape with a frightful 
wound. As this fish would not take the hook, 
and as he was only a small one, I could not resist 
a try at him with the iron. 

I stationed myself on the rail a little before the 
main rigging, and waited until he came along from 
aft. Up he rose slowly to the surface, so slowly that 
I feared he would be too deep down for a shot 
when he came near enough. It would be no use 
taking a bad chance when I was sure by waiting 
of getting a good one, and when it was so im- 
portant to get well fast 
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The reason for not striking a fish when it is 
more than a foot or so under water is not the 
uncertainty of aim caused by the refiraction and 
xmeven surface of the water, for these may be 
allowed for. Nor is it on account of the diminution 
of force from the blow caused by the passage of the 
harpoon through the "water. Thq real reason why 
objects are so diflScult to hit with the harpoon 
under water is, that the moment the broad blade 
comes in contact with the denser medium it will 
glance off on a boomerang curve, in a totally different 
direction from that in which it passed through the 
intermediate air after receiving the first impulse 
from the hands. 

This fellow, however, contrary to my first ex- 
pectation, gave me a splendid shot ; when his broad 
head passed under me his back fin was well out 
of water. 

Though the head is certainly the hardest part 
of any fish's body, it is not advisable to strike any 
ixne fish with a spear or similar weapon near 
either extremity, as he has much more power 
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in struggling off when so struck The best place 
to strike is exactly where I struck this fellow, as 
near the balancing point as possible. 

Just as his back fin was coming under me I let 
drive. The point of the broad-headed old-fashioned 
iron, striking right into the centre of the dorsal 
line about six inches before the dorsal fin, passed 
completely through and out on the under side, 
cutting the fish half in two, and before he had 
time to give one wriggle we whipped him up and 
tumbled him inboard by sheer man-handling. Now 
that he was on deck, it required only two or three 
slashes of the knife to cut him clean in two and 
release the harpoon. 

When I saw the contents of his stomach, it was 
no wonder that he would not be attracted by 
mymost tempting lures. He was as fuU as he 
could hold with a squid by far and away the 
largest I ever saw; I would not have believed a 
shark of twice his size could have overcome and 
swallowed such a frightful monster had I not seen 
it in this one with my own eyes. 
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The shark had evidently had a very hard tussle 
to get it down, for it was lacerated all over by 
the shark's teeth, but, curiously enough, it had 
not been completely severed through any part. 
All the impressions of the shark's teeth showed 
only three rows, showing how three of his six 
rows of teeth are not erected to bite, but are only 
there ready to come forward and supplement any 
of the front row teeth that may be lost. As this 
was the largest-sized squid I ever saw I may as 
well describe it at once. The squid much resembles 
an octopus, with ten arms; it has an elongated 
body, shaped like a belemnite, and supplied with 
two broad wings for swimming. It also discharges 
sepia. It must abound all over the surface of 
the ocean, for it is the principal food of all blue- 
water fish. For one flying-fish that may be found 
in the stomach of a dolphin hundreds of small 
squid may be found. It is often thrown on board 
ships in the spray. Eight or nine inches seems 
to be the length of the commoner species; but 
the belief of all old sailors, which nothino: will 
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disturb, is that the squid is the largest fish in the 
sea. South Sea whalers have often declared to me 
that they have taken the arms of squid from tlie 
stomachs of sperm whales as thick roond as a 
man's body. These most have been the arms of 
squid as big as the whales themselves. 




CHAPTER VIII. 




ON BOARD A BEITKHEB. 

yE axe now going on board a good ship 

^y in which I have spent some of my 

happiest years at sea. She is a fine 

old wooden ship, as strong as copper and 
T' oak can make her. She ia a very old ship, 
but notwithstanding she is a very tight ship; we 
scarcely knew what it was to rig the pumps on 
board her. She is well found in rope and canvas. 
Above all, our provisions are of as good and whole- 
some a quality as can be de^red, and con^derably 
mwe varied in description than the authorised scale 
of proviEsions ; notwithstanding which, the captain 
frequently remarked that he fed his men on two 
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fresh messes a week, preserved potatoes, butter, 
marmalade, and gave them pickles, mustard, vinegar, 
pepper, etc., at less cost than if he adhered strictly 
to the letter of the ajsreement. I liked the old 
gentleman ; he was one of the most sensible captains 
I ever was with. No nonsense about him ; none 
of that priggishness or snobbery which lays some 
merchant skippers open to such severe and deserved 
snubbings from naval men. Tet he was a man 
that meant what he said. No one would ever 
dream of taking liberties with him, though I some- 
times thought he was just a shade too lax in 
general discipline. The old mate was a jog-along 
old slow-coach of a well-known old London school 
of mates; a sort of old fellow who would never 
get into trouble for want of caution. I was second 
mate, and the old mate and I hit it off splendidly 
together. I don't think we had half-a-dozen growls 
the whole two years we were shipmates. The third 
mate was a careless young fellow, as mischievous 
as the ship's monkey, but it was quite as impos- 
sible to be angry with one any longer than the 
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other. He had served four years at sea, and passed 
his examination as second mate ; but he knew so 
little about his work that the captain often told 
him that he ought to begin and serve his time 
over again. He had only one object, and that 
was to have "a lark." He would do anything if 
you could only persuade him to see it in the light 
of " a lark." At one time I had him stopping up, 
working in his watch below for more than a week, 
"just for a lark," until he began to see that he 
was not having all the " lark " to himself, but that 
I was having a good deal of it at his expense. 

The old boatswain was an old ruffian, but a 
good sailor. He had been forty years at sea. 
He had been in West Coast slavers and Pacific 
black-bird catchers, pirating in the China seas, and 
smuggling opium in China ; he had been whaling 
all over the world ; he had been in the armies 
and navies of both the North and South during 
the American war; he had been a trooper at the 
Cape, and he was in the naval brigade during the 
Indian Mutiny. It would be hard to think of a flag 
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that he had not served under at some time in his 
forty years of knocking about, and it would have 
been hard to find a better boatswain for a merchant 
ship, for he was most expert in every branch of 
common sailoring — ^a great piece of iron wire rope 
became as a piece of silk in his hands. Then there 
were the young gentlemen — ^four youngsters, fipom 
fourteen to sixteen years of age. They were all 
from the training-ship Worcester^ and were smart 
gentlemanly fellowa What a remarkably fine set of 
boys come into the merchant service from those two 
training-ships the Wwcester and Conway! They 
have such an open, manly, English public-school boy 
style about them. The education given them in 
those ships, too, is one of the very fittest that can 
be conceived as a preparation for the career they 
propose to follow. Some of them may be a little 
uppish when they first come on board, but that is 
a good fault, and keeps them distinct from the men 
among whom they have to work in precisely the 
same manner as ships' boys. 

We shall not be in the company of these four 
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boys long enough to get to know them well, so 
that it will not be worth while introducing them 
individually. Enough that they were four very good 
boys. 

The steward, though rather a character, was a 
good steward. He was rather fond of his glass, 
and would have his occasional spree on shore, but 
he never went farther on board than to talk about 
the lords and colonels to whom he had been valet, 
and give broad hints about his having come down 
in the wo^rld. 

The cook is a very important man; it is often 
said that ''a good cook makes a good ship." We 
had a first-class cook. Our men forward were all 
sailors. Now sailors never do give trouble on board 
ship, it is only the navvies that come on board in 
the capacity of sailors who are insubordinate^ and, 
as we had none of them, we never had the slightest 
trouble with our men. 

Nor had they any occasion for complaint, for 
the great cause of discontent on board English ships, 
the bad description of the food, was wanting entirely. 
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I must pause here to remind my brother seamen 
that I am not describing an ideal imaginary ship 
and crew, but a real ship in which I sailed; and, 
incredible as it may appear to many, such a ship 
and such a crew did sail out of the port of London 
once. 

I do not intend to give an account of our voyage, 
but am only going to relate a couple of my expe- 
riences while in her. First I intend to describe the 
circumstances under which I killed the largest shark 
I ever saw killed, and then to tell how we spent 
Christmas-day. I will therefore ask you to suppose 
we have enjoyed as favourable a passage to the 
Roaring Forties as we deserved, and are now running 
down our easting off the Cape, on our way to India. 
It had been a very anxious middle watch for me. 
We had been carrying on to a strong, steady "W.N.W. 
gale for two days, and the wind might be expected 
to veer into the south'ard at any moment Yet 
there were no indications of an immediate change. 
The rain squalls followed one another with the same 
regularity of intervals and force. The temperature 
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continued about uniform^ and the closely watched 
weather-glass stood generally low. Certainly there 
was a good deal of wind at times, quite enough to 
make one think of his main-t'-gallant sheets, but it 
does go to a man's heart to take in a main-t'-gallant- 
sail. I begrudge having to furl that sail, with a 
fair wind, more than any other sail in the ship. 
Twice through the watch I stood by the halyards in 
the squalls, and had the word to let go almost out 
of my mouth, but checked it on my lips. There 
were no considerable lulls between the squalls, and 
no hailstones or very heavy rain in them. No 
bright places clearing upon the lee quarter, no bank 
rising to the south'ard, nor, indeed, any of the other 
numerous and well-known indications of the shift of 
wind that we knew must come sooner or later, with 
more or less suddenness. So I hung on until I hove 
the log at 3.30, when I had her flying through it 
eleven and a half knots under main-t'-gallantsail, 
whole topsails, and reefed mainsail. 

As soon as the log was hove, I slipped down to 
report the end of my watch to the captain. It was 
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usual to do this after we had been relieved, but on 
this night I went down before eight bells, because 
I thought the old man might think I was carrying 
on too hard* I wanted him to know the exact situ-- 
ation before the other wateh came on deck, so that, 
if he thought it advisable to shorten any sail, I could 
get it done and not leave it for the other wateh to 
do as soon as they came on deck. Nothing looks 
worse for a young officer, who has just been relieved, 
than for the officer who relieves him to have to 
begin trimming or shortening saU as soon aa he 

♦ 

comes on deck. After I take charge of a wateh I 
always let a quarter of an hour pass, if possible, 
without touching anything; for, though at first 

sight I may fancy some alterations necessary, it 
stands to reason that, just coming out of my bed, 
I cannot have the hang of the wind and weather 
as well as a man I have just relieved from a four 
hours* study of it To return to the captain. When 
I had awakened him, the following dialogue ensued : 

" There seems to be a good deal of wind ? " 

** Yes, sir ; there's a fine breeze.** 
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"What sail have you got on her?" 

" Main-t'-gallantsail, sir. Took the fore and 

mizzen in at one o'clock. She's going eleven and 
a half yet/' 

"How's the glass?" 

I told him how the glass stood, and he then 
said: 

"Tell the mate to keep a good look-out for a 
shift, but I don't expect it will till after daylight 
now. Tell him to get the sail in in time if he 
sees anything." 

As that was all the orders the captain had to 
give I ran up on deck again, and a few minutes 
afterwards eight bells went, and the mate came up 
to relieve me. He did not seem to be much taken 
with the look of things, for the first words he said 
were : 

" You mean to make a passage, it seems," at the 
same time looking aloft. 

" Let her go, while we have a chance," I said ; 
but I knew it would not be long after I turned in 
before the staid, careful old fellow would begin to 
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shorten her down. We then exchanged the course. 

I told him exactly what the wind had been with 

me, passed on the captain's orders, wished him a 

pleasant watch, and went below and turned in. I 

bad scarcely blown my light out before I heard the 

watch "yayhooping" and " strahooping," and knew 

that the old fellow had begun. I fell asleep, to tell 

the truth, rather glad that he had commenced so 

soon; for I was beginning, now I was below, to 

have rather serious misgiving about the amount of 

sail that was on the ship. I had not been two 

homs in a sound sleep when I awoke gradually out 

of a very vivid dream. I had been dreaming that 

the mizzenmast had gone by the board and was 

swaying across the poop, tearing and ripping the 

deck up and smashing everything in its way, and 

with all hands standing right aft, nobody daring to 

so near the mast to cut the wreck away. When I 

did become thorougbly awake I heard a tremendous 

nimliiuig and crashing noise going on round me, 

^ fcl5 the ship rolling frightfully— forty degrees 

^^ ^y— and apparently not moving through the 
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water, I thought that I could not have been dream- 
ing, but must have been called and told what was 
really the matter. 

How curiously our senses play the fool with us 
sometimes, especially in awaking from sleep! I 
know no place where man has so many opportunities 
of observing the phenomena attending the awaken- 
ing £rom sleep as on board ship, where half the 
people are awakened from sound sleep at least three 
times a day. Often the bright light of my cabin lamp, 
just lit, has been visible to me some seconds before 
I could hear or understand that I was being called 
to get up. I have often called a man and received 

an answer from him which led me to believe 
he was wide awake, but which answer he himself 
was quite unconscious of having given. You may 
even hold a long and animated conversation with 
some men at eight bells, without waking them up. 

I am quite satisfied myself that it is the sense 
which is being most violently assailed which is the 
first to wake up. 

Thinking that the mizzenmast was gone, I sprang 
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out into about a foot of water, splashing about my 
cabin deck. Without any dressing or putting on of 
boots, I merely snatched my belt and fastened it 
round me as I jumped out on deck. When I 
reached the deck, I was met full in the face by a 
water-cask, that made me jump back, perhaps 
quicker than I jumped out. 

It was a sight I The ship was under three lower 
topsails, and they were flat aback; the decks were 
full up with water, and she was rolling it in over 
both rails by tons and tons; a fidl water-cask waa 
adrift, and was walking about round the decks, 
every roll and every sea that came aboard taking 
all before it; knocking a couple of bulwark planka 
out on one side, it was washed aft, and next roll 
it went through and over the booby-hatch, making 
matchwood of that. Another roll, and back it came, 
knocking the two harness-casks into the lee scuppers* 
Nobody was to be seen round the decks; no man'a 
life wonld have been worth a minute's purchase 
anywhere on the main-deck 

Standing inside the fore-cabin doorway, I waa 
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quite safe, and stood a good chance to stave in 
the water-cask as it passed me, but I had nothing to 

do it with. I remembered that the mate kept the life- 
boat's tomahawk in his cabin; I thought it might 
do, so I went and got it. It was too light to do 
anything with the wood of the cask, but T waited for 
a quiet moment, then slipped out, and chopped three 
of the iron hoops in halves. I just escaped a lump 
of water that would have sent me and the cask 
rolling over one another across the deck. As it 
was, the water only drove the cask end-on to the 
opposite bulwarks, and knocked the head right out 
of it, which made the now empty cask about a ton 
lighter than it had been, and comparatively harm- 
less. In a few more rolls it was washed right over 
the side. The harness-casks fared no better. These 
are tub-shaped casks, in which all the salt provisions 
(beef and pork) in broach are kept on deck, to be 
handy. From their shape they are not so strong 
as a proper cask, and have lids on one end that open 
and shut. These soon went to pieces, and every 
particle of beef or pork that had been in them was 
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washed out through the broken bulwarks. I went 
on to the poop through the main-cabin companion. 
I found the captain, mate, and all the watch standing 
at the break of the poop. As soon as I reached 
them, the captain cried out, " Well done, Mr. Keane I 
I thought that cask would make a clean breach 
through the bulwarks. We're in a nice mess, 
aren't we?" 

I was not aware that they had seen me from 
the poop knock the hoops off the cask, but now 
that I found they had seen me I was glad that 
the captain took a favourable view of my action. 
Many a captain would have considered a cask of 
fresh water too important a matter not to attempt 
to save it even at the risk of losing a bulwark 
stanchion. It also let me see that he did not 
consider my carrying on in the middle watch in 
any way to blame for the "mess" we were in. 

It appeared that the mate took in the main-t'- 
gallantsail and hauled the mainsail snug up as 
soon as he took charge of the deck Within half 
an hour from the time he came up a complete change 
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must have come over the appearance of the weather, 
for he went below and called the captain, and told 
him he expected a shift of wind to come away 
from the southward with a burst every minute, and 
that the glass was rising rapidly. The captain 
came on deck, and they together made fast the 
upper topsails and even hauled up the foresail. 
The wind then died away quickly almost to a 
calm. The ship then began to feel the eflFect of 
the tremendous sea that was running, and to take 
in a good deal of water. Two hands were put at 
the wheel after it had taken charge with the one 
man. Just before daylight there was not a breath 
of wind left and the ship lost steerage-way, so 
falling off into the trough of the sea. As the 
mate was in the act of squaring the main-yard 
and was down on the main-deck, she rolled in 
a volume of water that washed the watch away 
from the braces and made them fly to the poop 
for their lives. The old mate stopped on the 
main-deck to take a turn with the slack braces. 
The ship had the sea now so square on her beam 

H 
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that she rolled her deck full of water in two or 
three rolls. Everything movable about the deck, 
such as ladders, buckets, gratings, was floating 
about and washing overboard. The old mate stuck 
to his post and tried to bring the men down to 
haul the braces, until the water-cask broke adrift 
and made straight for him; then he bolted on to 
the poop. It was the row of the water-cask 
trundling round the decks that awoke me. 

I have always thought it a great mistake to 
have main-braces leading down on to the main- 
deck. More than once I have seen the coils washed 
out through the wash-ports and cut off by the port- 
sills. It is a fault very prevalent in the construction 
of our newest iron ships. 

We were in a predicament from which we might 
never have come out. The main-braces were hanging 
in slack bights, and the yards swinging backwards 
and forwards in a way it would terrify one to look 
at. We were taking in so much water it was 
impossible to go on the main-deck, and the ship 
was rolling so heavily that she threatened to bring 
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Bomething down about our ears every moment, if 
she did not roll the sticks right out of her. 

Luckily for us the breeze from the southward 
was increasing momentarily, and the sea, having 
hove her round with her head to the S.W., the 
breeze soon payed her off head to the old sea. 
When she cleared herself of the weight of water 
on deck, we then let fall the foresail, to give 
her way, and wore her round on to the star- 
board tack sharp up, just laying her course. All 
hands were then turned out to clear away wreck 
and make sail, and a pretty mess of running gear 
and deck-hamper there was to clear up. Before 
eight bells we had the topsails on her and the decks 
as clear as they could be made, until the carpenter 
fixed things up. All hands to breakfast ! 

Our southerly breeze just lasted long enough to 
take the top off the sea, when it again fell very 
light. We gave her the three top-gallant-sails, and 
all the fore and aft canvas but the kites; still it 
barely gave her steerage way. 

The quantity of beef and pork that had been 

H 2 
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washed overboard had attracted thousands and thou- 
sands of birds around us of all sizes, from dozens 
of gigantic wandering albatrosses to hundreds of 
Mother Carey's chickens. Mother Carey's chickens ! 
Who on earth ever heard of Mother Carey? Why 
should she have chickens ? If she has, she certainly 
does not know what to do with them, for they are 
all at sea, and on every port of the known ocean. 
Sailors in old times meeting these little birds, each 
about the size of a swallow, a thousand or more miles 
from the nearest land, supposed that they must lay 
their eggs at sea in certain calm regions, where they 
were found in the greatest numbers — in fact, it was 
the sailors' " Halcyon bird." 

To this day hundreds of sailors may be found 
who firmly believe that the stormy petrel carries 
its eggs or young among its feathers under its 
wing, or, in other words, that the mother carries 
chickens. There, reader, I think that it is more like 
the etymology of it. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MY LARGEST SHARK. 




KNEW, if the wind kept light, and we 
did not get far away from the spot, that 
sharks would soon be about There was 
too much sea on for me to put my shark 
line over unattended ; but, during the morning 
watch, I went aloft two or three times, to see if 
any were about. I did not see a fin until the 
captain called me on the poop at noon, and 
pointed out a magnificent monster, close under the 
lee quarter. "If you could take that fellow he 
would be a prize, Mr. Keane/' said the captain. 
It was a blue shark, one of the handsomest fish 
in the sea. From the tip of his nose to the tip 
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of his tail, his colour, as lie lay in the clear 
translacent swell, was one uniform shade of light 
mackerel blue. 

In form the blue shark is a handsome fish, 
being much longer in proportion to his breadth 
than the white shark — his head being smaller, his 
fins much shorter. To my eye the blue shark is 
the only fish in the sea that displays beautiful 
lines throughout its whole form. He is the most 
active and the swiftest of all the sharks ^I know, 
probably being more a fish of prey than any of 
the otheis, which would account for his taking the 
hook less freely than any of the otheia The 
apparatus I was then using for sharks was one I 
had quite recently constructed, and perhaps the 
lightest that had ever been used for the purpose 
up to that time. No shark hooks were made then 
that came up to my idea of what they should be. 
I had found a long steel skewer, about as thick as 
a pipe stem, and fashioned it into an enormous 
"Limerick hook," pointed like a needle, and with 
an unusually long barb. It was extremely strong 
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and b'ght; open about five inches between barb 
and shank. Next the hook I had fitted a three- 
foot snood, of six parts of thin galvanised iron 
vnie, not twisted together, but stretched together 
and the ends fastened ofi*, so that the strain 
on each would be as nearly equal as possible. This 
snood I had been taught to prefer to a twisted 
copper wire one I had previously been in the habit 
of using. I hooked a small shark with it which 
had given me a great deal of trouble from a trick 
he had of throwing his tail across the line in a most 
peculiar manner, almost as a man might try to graap 
it in his hands. 

When I at last did land this fish — it was just 
in time — I found that his teeth had cut through 
six of the seven parts of twisted soft copper wire. 
Iron wire I thought would be too hard for a shark's 
teeth, and the thin wires loosely put together not 
such a solid resistance to his cutters, but would rather 
get between them. My line was about fifty fathoms 
of new log-line — ^the whole thing, beiiig of about 
the same strength throughout, would bear as much 
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as three men could pull. The bait I used was a 
piece of porpoise blubber, a bait which I have 
seldom known any shark able to resist I am so 
sure that it is the most killing bait, that I always 
put some large strips of it in pickle every time I 
kill a porpoise. In putting the bait on the hook 
the only care required is that the holes in the 
blubber, through which the hook is put, are 
large enough to allow the bait to run freely up the 
shank, so [that the tough porpoise hide may offer 
no resistance to the point of the hook in piercing 
the shark's mouth. As soon as I put my bait 
into the water astern, the shark, who had main- 
tained his position abreast the mizzen rigging for 
the minute or so occupied in doing it, turned right 
round heading for the bait 

How a fish in the water turns completely round, 
not in his own length, but as if on a pivot, has 
always appeared to me one of the most inexplicable 
of movements. 

As the ship gradually drew ahead, and brought 
the bait towing five or six fathoms astern up abreast 
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of him, I threw out line and let the bait float 
motionless on the water. Now is the critical 
moment; if he is going to take it all he will do 
it now, for the blue shark always secures his prey 
on the rush. He seems to be eyeing it closely, 

the line is too small to frighten him; perhaps he 
has caught the odour of blubber. He is after it 

With a couple of those beautiful serpentine flexions 
of the whole body, a mode of progression peculiar 
to the eel and shark among fishes, he brings his 
noso right out of the water above the bait, and 
draws it into his mouth, showing every tooth erect 
in his mouth like the edges of two circular saws. 
Now strike I As I do so I feel the hook sink 
into his head. It requires a good pull to drive it 
home through his tough cartilaginous skull. Now 
comes the struggle. He sinks below the surface a 
fathom or so and begins throwing his head from 
side to side and twisting himself round and round; 
but if I manage well I will always be able to 
keep his head in the direction in which he is towing, 

I place my feet against the taffrail, put out all 
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the strength I have, for I know I alone cannot break 
the line. Give and take I but I most ^ve as little 
as possible, for if he once gets all my line to 
the fiEtft end he will snap it like a thread. To poll 
a passive fish by the nose through the water requires 
veiy little strength, and the knowledge of this 
teUs you the precise instant in the struggle to 
haul in« But should he run up to me quicker 
than I can gather in line, and so be enabled to 
turn and get nearly tail on to me before I can 
check him, it becomes very delicate work to .stop 
his run. It may be done, though, after considerable 
practice by watching the strokes of his tail, and 
putting a heavy strain on the line at every alternate 
stroke, which brings his head a little towards the 
side I wish it. I have sometimes turned a big 
fish round in a very small circle by this means. 
More often though if a fish gets his head he will 
go right away, line and all. I had a tremendous 
struggle with this big fellow; once he had all my 
line but about three feet The first struggle, though 
<»ften the sharpest, is by no means the longest as a 
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role. He booh lay quite still, and submitted to be 
drawn close up to the stem by a comparative thread, 
if he had only had the science to treat it as such. 
The next thing to be done was to get the 

■ 

harpoon-line round him if possible. My harpoon- 
line is fifteen fathoms long, and is the very best 
inch and a quarter Manilla rope. Into one end 
of it I have spliced a small heavy iron ring with 
which I can form a noose in the rope, the ring 
running freely on the rope and sinking in the 
water under the fish, makes it quite easy to throw 
the noose over its head like a lasso. 

This big fellow was not going to give in so 
easily though. As he knew that once in the noose 
his chance of escape was gone for ever, he no 
sooner saw it ready for him than he went off again 
into a regular flurry; he was so strong that do 
my best I could not prevent him getting out about 
ten fathoms of line. As soon as he gave up the 
struggle he took a hard '^ sheer." Rising near the 
surface he put his tail hard over one way and 
allowed himself to be towed along at the full 
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extent of the line nearly abreast of the ship's 
stern. Fish will often do this, and when they do 
it is impossible to "break their sheer" by pulling 
on the line. The only way is to let them 
tow alongside until they are tired and allow 
themselves to drop astern again. He did not hold 
his sheer long, for all in a hurry he made a 
start ahead and came in right under the ship's 
bottom. My heart went into my mouth as he 
disappeared. I made certain I would lose him, for 
if he had passed under the ship's bottom across the 
keel my line would be certain to get foul of the 
''heel/' that is to say, get in between the bottom 
of the rudder and the stempost. 

Only one thing could be done now — I could not 
see what the fish was doing, so all play was out of the 
question. I told three hands to take the line and 
haul up with all their might while I took a rest, for 
I was getting about exhausted, and my hands were 
skinned in two or three places where the line had 
been jerked through them. The shark appeared to 
be keeping his head in the same direction as the ship 
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and pulling hard, though he had been unable to 
gather any impetus. As the ship was travelling 
with him and he, being under her bottom, rose 
and fell on the same swell, he did not have much 
opportunity to put out his strength. Slowly the 
men brought him up, other men wished to assist, 
but I would not allow it, for I was very much 
afraid of parting the line as it was. After many 
long draws inch by inch, he was at last brought 
to the surface. I stood by with my lasso, and as 
his !nose came above the surface dropped it over 
his head; the ring sank under one fin, I hauled 
tight, and he was now secure past all chance 
of escaping. Almost at the same moment the ship 
lifted on the swell, the men held on to the fishing- 
line, and as his shoulders rose above the water 
snap it went. 

The excitement was now over for me, but 
the fun only commenced for the boys and such 
of the men as cared to enter into it. The 
end of the stout line, which now held the fish, 
was passed round outside and inboard at the 
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main gangway ; then the bight was let go 
aft. They then hanled him forward to the main 
rigging, for he was too big to be brought aboard 
over the stem* A watch-tackle was pat well up 
on the foremost shroad, and one of the men went 
down and slung it and hooked on the shark. All 
hands toiled on, and Johnny was roused up and 
lowered inboard in a very few minutes. 

Everyone agreed that it was the largest shark he- 
had ever seen caught on board ship. It certainly was 
much the largest I ever saw caught — ^fourteen feet six 
inches from nose to tail-end. My hook had entered 
the roof of the mouth well back, and the bright steel 
point was just visible on the outside, a little below 
the eye ; so that there had been no chance whatever 
of its drawing or breaking out I have never 
since that time used heavier gear for any shark 
than I then used. I have found that a small steel 
chain is preferable to a wire snood. There is no 
necessity for me to make my own hooks, for an 
excellent shark hook is now made by a firm in 
Sheffield almost similar to the one I then made. 
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The backbone and jaws of this shark I pre- 
pared and gave to the captain. The contents of 
his stomach wree entirely the remains of sea-birds, 
so that he did not appear to have come in for a 
share of our beef and pork. 

The belief among sailors that the killing of a 
shark is sure to bring a fair wind received con- 
firmation in this instance. The decks were scarcely 
cleared up before our old W.N.W. breeze came 
back, and I found myself keeping almost as anxious 
a first watch on this night as in the middle watch 
of the night before. 



It was in this very ship that I caught a monster 
skate. ' I have seen many large skates brought on 
shore by our fishermen round the coasts of Great 
Britain, but never anything like this one. We were 
laying in Algoa Bay, Cape Colony, where fish of 
many and curious kinds are plentiful. Among my 
numerous other contrivances for capturing them I 
constructed an enormous bag net, about five feet 
in diameter at the mouth. 
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For the benefit of such of my readers as may 
not know the apparatus, a bag net is simply a net 
bag, having the mouth kept open by being laced 
round an iron hoop. Bait is hung in the centre 
of the mouth of the bag, to attract the fish, who 
find themselves bagged when the net is drawn 
rapidly up under them. In some waters I have 
used this net most successfully; in Algoa Bay it 
was a failure. For the first week I attended to 
it regularly, but brought nothing up in it but a 
few tiny crabs or an occasional guard-fish that had 
become entangled in the meshes. Finding it to 
be no use, I left it over the side, and neglected 
it for some days. 

One morning just after breakfast, 1 found all 
the men forward collected round the rope of my net, 
and three or four of them hauling it up as though 
it held half a ton of fish. I went to the spot and 
watched it come to the surface. " A devil-fish I " 
cried the men as it came in sight. Nearly all strange 
or hideous sea monsters are christened devil-fish by 
sailors, but I was not surprised at this beast being 
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called a devil-fish. I saw at once that it was a 
skate of proportions such as I had never heard of. 
The purely accidental manner of its capture was 
almost absurd. 

The iron hoop of the net was hung by four 
lines made fast to it at equal distances apart ; these 
lines converged to a point about four feet above 
the net and were there joined to a stronger single 
line. The skate in trying to bring his mouth over 
the bait had worked himself inside these four legs 
and had not been able to work himself out. The 
thing looked so ridiculous, I could scarcely believe 
that was all that held him, even as I looked at it. 
The wings of the fish did not project more than 
a foot over the rim of the net on both sides, as he 
lay at the surface of the water supported by the 
hoop under him. I at once stopped the men hauling 
his weight out of the water, and sent for the harpoon. 
I soon had him fast and hauled on deck. I cut him up 
up and had the pieces weighed. His whole carcase 
weighed I73lb., and his wings were five-and-a-half 
inches in thickness. I have forgotten his other dimen- 
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sions. I tbiolc had it been any other species than the 
common skate, I should have noticed the difference. 
I am sure, though it is about seven years since, 
that if it was not a true skate, it cannot have been a 
Tety marked Tariety of that fish. 




CHAPTER X. 



IN THE SUNDBRBUNDa. 



' OME three months after leaving Algoa 

Bay we found ourselves the only ship in 

a small out-of-the-way port, near the 

Sunderbunds, picking up a cargo of rice. 

5^ There were only three white men in the district, 

and the only natives within ten miles of us were 

the workmen and servants connected with their 

establishments. 

We often went a whole week without getting a 
bag of rice ; and then down would come half-a- 
dozen lighters late some evening, and we had to 
go to work taking the rice in at once. The cargo 
coming down at all times and often unexpectedly, 
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we were able to do little more than stand-by — ^with- 
out of course neglecting the ship. Very happy 

and rather idle times we had of it. The harbour 
was as safe as a dock. It lay in behind a long, 

§ 

low, sandy island, completely land-locked. If a sea 
got up, it might grow to be as big as those mighty 
waves the Cockney saw down at Gravesend, and 
described as being '' as large as half-quartern loaves " 
— ^but that was the worst it could do. There was one 
objection to the place, namely, that &esh provisions 
could not be procured in sufficient quantities to place 
the men on a fresh dietary. 

After three months at sea, as we had been, this 
would have been a great disappointment to the men 
on reaching port. Had it not been for the quantity 
of game we were able to kill on our hunting 
expeditions, it would have been very disagreeable. 
The captain, although no sportsman himself, good- 
naturedly did everything to encourage us in foraging 
the jungle and sea-beach whenever he could give 
anyone in the ship liberty. I think it was only to 
the distraction of our adventures and the constant 
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interest of sport that I owe the fact that three 
months in port on salt provisions was the most 
contented and peaceable three months I ever knew a 
crew of Englishmen to spend on board a ship. 

We had a splendid cutter, with sails; and the 
captain always left orders, when he went up to 
Kuttac for a few days to hurry down the cargo, 
that the men might have the use of her whenever 
they liked. Almost every evening a party of them 
would land on the island to gather oysters, with 
which it was possible to fill a sack in half-an-hour. 
On moonlight nights they would walk round the 
outer side of the island, close down to the surf, look- 
ing for turtle-tracks, which they would follow up 
inland until they came on the animal above high- 
water mark. They seldom failed to find one about 
the time of high water at full moon. On Friday 
afternoon, when they had a half-holiday to wash 

clothes, some would go ashore on a near sandy 
beach for bathing, racing, and jumping matches, 

like a lot of schoolboys. Others would borrow rifles, 

and go on longer expeditions up the muddy creeks 
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to landward, and get into all the wonderful scrapes 
80 inseparable from a sailor's spree on shore. They 
would come back with such accounts of strange 
beasts met with, of comical accidents and hairbreadth 
escapes from one another's guns, as would keep 
them in talk and fun for the next week — adventures 
which would make a stranger wonder that they 
ever did get back at all. 

Every living creature that came in their way 
they considered to be game ; for such bags as they 
returned with could be seen nowhere else but in a 
certain wheelbarrow at the Zoo, after a particularly 
frosty winter's night — young alligators, adjutants, 
brahmins'-kites, and crows. If one of them had shot 
a duck or curlew, he was the hero of the week. 

Then came the culinary experiments. Crimped 
alligator's tail and adjutant-pie, I remember, were 
among the greatest delicacies. 

Then there was the everlasting specimen-collector 
and natural history authority of the forecastle, who 
spent every moment of his spare time investigating 
the anatomy and preserving the skins of the unknown 
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creatures, for which he was seldom at a loss for a 
name. But, as a series of his experiments resulted 
in the astounding discovery that the favourite food 
of the alligator was bricks and tape-worms, only 
occasionally varied with a human being, the 

» 

general value of his researches may be doubted. 
Moreover, as he clearly demonstrated, to the 
satisfaction of his companions, that a turtle was not 
an animal, his system of classification might also 
be called into question. Those who live in glass 
houses must not throw stones. I am bound to 
confess that he had me in a perfect glass palace. 
He was constantly coming to me with some extra] 
ordinary little creature he had picked up in his 
ramblings. One day he brought a curious little 
creature he had caught in the mud — ^half fish, half 
lizard — ^and a hideous little fresh-water turtle, that 
had its shell divided into about half as many segments 
as an ordinary turtle, and, instead of horn, all coated 
with enamel plates. 

The amount of ignorance that man made me 
display looked most undignified. He would come 
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up with one of his captures, and, holding it out, 
say, ''I thought you might like to see this, sir/' 
I would look at it, taking care not to show too much 
interest or anxiety to examine the beast, and then 
take it from him and say, *' Thanks. Yes, it's very 
curious." But he would not let me off so easily. 
Just as I walked away he would say, '' Oh, Mr. 
Eeane, would you mind telling me what they caU 
it?" I would have to confess that I did not know 
the name of that particular species. I would 
give as much information as I could about it, but 
no doubt I only succeeded in convincing him of 
my complete ignorance of the matter. I believe he 
used often to do it on purpose to have me, and score 
a scientific triumph. He told one of the apprentices 
that *'Mr. Eeane's all right with the rifle, but he don't 
know no animals; he's only book-lamed; he don't 
know a Indian ask or a tuipin-turtle " (I suppose 
he meant terrapin) "when he sees 'em." 

There was the forecastle model-maker, too, who 
spent all his spare time in cutting out and rigging 
ships. Here, in our smooth water lagoon, he had 
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a splendid opportunity of testing the sailing powers 
of his little cutters. He arrived empirically at some 
marvellous results in the way of speed in sailing- 
craft. Working away, he could make and fit out 
one of his cutters in two or three days, and always 
find a purchaser, who would at once enter for the 
next "Friday afternoon regatta." Before we went 
to sea we could put a fleet of more than twenty of 
these small craft on the water, and much tobacco 
changed hands on the results of races with them. 
One little thing sailed at such an incredible speed 
that I purchased it, and am only waiting until '' my 
ship comes home" to have a racing-yacht built on 
the same lines. 

We of the after-guard used to enjoy ourselves 
as well as the men. After a day's work, during 
which everything had gone on smoothly, and we 
were all in a good humour, I would ask the boys 
and the third mate to come along for a run on the 
island. 

Forgetting all the distinctions of rating, throwing 
oflF all the " on duty " reserve, away we would go. 
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bent on nothing but enjoying oniselves. As soon 
as we landed on the sandy beach and made the 
boat fast, first would come the swim before the 
sun went down. We were all good swimmers, and 
our laughing and splashing often lasted until long 
after the sun set. One of the young rascals of boys 
gave me what I think I must call a very serious 
turn one night The scamp had dived behind me 
without my knowing it, and then swam along the 
bottom until right under me, when he rose, grabbed 
me hard by the toes, and dragged me under. I 
began to believe in sharks. Somehow my pulse 
seems to be going a little too fast even now as I 
remember that quarter of a minute or so during 
which I did not know what had hold of me. 

Seriously, no sin is more common or more un- 
pardonable in an officer than carrying a matter of 
private resentment into affairs of duty. I can plead 
no excuse, except that I did it good-humouredly, for 
keeping the little beggar working with his hands 
in the tar bucket the greater part of the next day in 
preference to anyone else who might have done it. 
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After our swim we would go away a couple of 
hundred yards to some rocks, and gather oysters. 
We used to take iron scrapers to knock them oflf 
the rocks, and in this way soon filled a large sack. 

Some evenings we would all go off for a walk 
round the seaward side of the island, looking for 
turtle ; but we did not care whether we found them 
or not. I never saw turtle cooked on board ship 
so as to be edible to any but a starving man. It 
always has a strong, peculiarly fishy taste. I have 
been obliged to eat it, under which circumstances 
I would recommend a steak from the fore-flipper 
done on the gridiron. If we caught a turtle in the 
act of laying its eggs, we used to take them ; but 
even turtles' eggs are not nice. They are about 
the size of a pigeon's egg. They have a very small 
yolk, off forty of which a man might make a break- 
fast. I never could eat the white of the eggs. It 
is of a disagreeable gelatinous consistency, and you 
may boil it as long as you like, but, unlike the yolk, 
it will show no signs of hardening, or of being 
in any way cooked. 
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Often in our evening rambles we would come 
upon an old jackal hunting along the water's edge, 
picking up shell-fish or carrion. If he was far off 
when we first saw him, we would go inland and 
make a detour to bring us out abreast of him ; then, 
spreading ourselves out along the edge of the jungle, 
suddenly at a signal we would show ourselves on the 
open beach and run down straight for him. I never 
saw any of the jackals lose their heads. They 
would look round our cordon for an instant, and 
then make right out between whichever two of 
us were farthest apart ; always escaping the shots as 
they passed* The only way we could shoot them 
was by putting dead animals on the beach at nighty 
and mooring the boat a little way off. The jackals 
would then come down and give us as many shots 
as we wanted, seeming to have no fear of the boat 
or people in it. We did not trouble much after 
jackals — ^they are nasty smelling animals. I never 
saw a dead one that had not the mange. 

As soon as we returned on board came the great 
oyster supper on the quarter-deck. All the after- 
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guard were invited, and everyone contributed — ^the 
carpenter, old chisels to open the oysters; the 
steward, vinegar and pepper ; the boatswain promising 
he would give us all the pearls he found. The cook 
always managed to fish up some nice little soft rolls. 
The mate presided at the table — the after hatch — 
and honoured us by eating nearly twice as many 
oysters as anybody else. If the captain was on 
board, he was not a bit above coming down off the 
poop, and cracking oyster shells and jokes with the 
youngest of us. When the oysters began to pall, 
and all the soft roUs had disappeared, the captain 
or mate would teU the steward to bring out a certain 
well-known little polished oak bucket with brass 
hoops ; then a little tin measure would circulate 
round the party. The cook would be asked to bring 
his fiddle and the carpenter his concertina. The 
boatswain would sing *' Farewell and adieu to you 
Spanish ladies," in a roar that relatively reduced 
"Hold the Fort," the song the men were singing 
at the other end of the ship, into a distant, barely 
audible humming. So the evening would be spent. 
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everyone contributing something. Those that could 
not sing could dance or spin a yam or read a story. 
They were very joUy evenings, under the starlight 
in the temperate Indian nights ; it was often mid- 
night before I turned in. At midnight I often heard 
the boys lying on the deck singing snatches by 
turns, until I fell asleep. They used to keep it up 
until not one of them could remember a line of a 
song that had not been sung. 

All the boys had taken to collecting specimens, 
and Sunday was a great field-day for them. The 
captain had privately told me always to accompany 
them if they were going any distance from the 
ship, as the jungle was dangerous. The tiger had 
been seen twice on the island lately, and snakes 
were very common. We used to go off in a party 
on Sunday morning at daylight, taking grub, tobacco, 
matches, and materials to make a day of it. Not 
ten yards of our walk but we came across some 
object of interest. At one place we would come 
upon a patch of the beach covered with hundreds 
and hundreds of little crimson crabs, as big as a man's 
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fist^ and smaller down to the size of a pea. As we 
came within a few yards of the nearest of them 
there was be a grand scurry for a second, and 
everyone would disappear like nothing less than 
magia On arriving at the spot where the crabs 
had been, we found the sand perforated all over 

with little burrows, into which the creatures had 
dropped the moment they were alarmed. It was a 
long time before we were able to catch one of theuL 
They would remain quite still until you came so 
close that you believed you must capture one with a 
rush. The moment you attempted it, scurry ! they 
were gone like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
If the swarm had been a hundred yards long, 
in less than three seconds there was not one to be 
seen. 

At last I thought I would try a dodge I had 
learnt up in Mysore. When the natives see a scorpion 
go into a hole in the ground they light a fire about 
the spot. In a very short time out he comes to 
be squashed, either because he likes the warmth, 
or does not like the heat — the latter, I think. One 
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day we lit a big fire over the thickest of some of 
these crabs' holes. It had not been burning long 
before the crabs began to peep out of their holes. 
At length one big fellow close to the fire bolted. 
We found that he was not by any means caught 
yet — he could run and double like a rabbit. It 
took the whole six of us to catch him with sticks 
and stones. Then others began to bolt^ and the 
fun waxed fast and furious. It was as lively round 

• 

that fire for an hour or so as any rat hunt I ever 
gave way to the mad excitement of. When all 
the crabs near enough to feel the effects of the 
fire had bolted, we gathered our dead into a heap, 
and found we had over fifty crabs. We found 
they were no good; only a few of them were big 
enough to be worth cooking, and they did not 
taste much like crab when they were cooked, so 
we agreed never to have any more hunts for them. 
But the boys killed all snakes, both land and water 
snakes, wherever they found them, and they were 
never tired of hunting for them. 

A walk of a mile or so along the sea-beach at 
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low water never failed to yield them half-a-dozen 
water snakes left by the tide. These were quite 
helpless to move off in any direction on dry land, 
but remained in the same spot wriggling and 
writhing about. Some of these — the largest often 
as much as six feet long — the boys shot at the 
muzzle of the guns. Sometimes the guns were filled 
with water instead of the charge of shot, and then 
fired at the snakes, killing them without breaking 
the skin. Another way we had of killing them 
was with snuff. We used to dry tobacco leaves 
in the oven and then pouiid them up into snuff. 
A pinch of this put into a snake's mouth kills it 
instantly. The first time I ever saw this done 
was while I was a youngster living up country 
in India. The men working in the garden had 
dug a large gray cobra out of an ant-hill, and 
sent it alive to me at the house. A gentleman 
living in the same house then told me that if I 
put a little snuff into its mouth it would die. This 
was soon done ; almost immediately the snake 
stiffened out straight, rigid, and dead. It would 
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not have died nearly so quickly had I cut its head 
off. I thought it cue of the most interesting facta 
I ever got hold of, and one which, moreover, might 
turn out very valuable some time. I have since 
then killed hundreds in the same way, and never 
go into a snaky place without a box of snuff. 

There was a great wealth of the most beautiful 
sea-shells on t^e islaud, of which shells all the boys 
succeeded in making handsome collections. Then 
there was target-practice with the rifles, football 
on the sands, cricket, and all the other sports and 
pastimes that half-ardozen young sailors could think 
of, to pass away a holiday on shore on an uninhabited 
island. 




CHAPTER XI. 




CHEI3TMAS IN A " BLDE-WATBR-UAN." 

t UT our great hunting expeditions on 
the mainland were the real business. 
Christmas-day came round just a few days 
before we were expected to leave the place. 
By this time we had come to know the 
country round pretty well, and where to look for 
large gama So, some days before Christmas, I 
planned an expedition which was to be the longest 
we had yet undertaken. We were to explore further 
creeks and branches of the river, and it was, of 
course, to result in such a bag as had not been 
brought back to the ship by any party hitherto. 
We were to start the night before Christmas-eve, 
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and not to return until the morning after Christmas- 
day. The boatswain was to come, and he and the 
boys induced the cook to cook their rations for the 
two days we were to be away on the day before we 
started. As double rations were served out for these 
two holidays, they made a very substantial item in 
our provision list. The third mate and I were to 
bring what we could. My influence with the steward 
enabled me to add a very respectable supply of pre- 
serves, tea, sugar, and the other small stores. At 
the last moment the old mate gave us three black 
bottles of what the old boatswain considered far the 
most important item. 

With a Snider rifle each, and plenty of ammu- 
nition, we set sail from the ship about an hour 
before sundown. Away we spanked, dead before 
the wind, with a rattling breeze that brought us 
up to the mouth of the creek we intended to 
explore while it was still daylight. When our 
ship had come to the harbour, there had been no 
place round the shore of the mainland where alli- 
gators might not be seen by dozens at any time of 
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the day. By this time we had been shooting away 
at them so constantly that we now had to go three 
or four miles from the ship to find them. The beach 
to the landward side of the harbour was all soft liquid 
mud, and outside the entrances of every channel 
leading into the jungle there was a bar of this mud, 
which it often took us a long time to find our way 
across. On this occasion we ran down under sail 
for the most likely channel, and, as luck would have 
it, slid clear over the mud almost without losing way. 
A few minutes after, we found ourselves sailing into 
a river-like channel about three or four hundred yards 
across, with a dense tall jungle on each hand. The 
tide was running out strong against us, and already 
about a hundred yards of muddy shore was left bare 
by the water on the right hand. On this mud we 
sometimes counted as many as twelve or fourteen 
great alligators at once. As we sailed along, they 
would make for the water, always reaching it just 
before we came within range of them. 

There was plenty of other small game for our 
rifles, but we did not fire at it. We meant to try 
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and see how big au alligator we could get for, pro- 
bably, our last If we had fired, wo should have 
startled every alligator within a mile, and our only 
chance was to drop upon a sluggard not so wakeful 
as the rest, who did not notice our approach, and 
lagged behind. 

The first one that gave us a shot was seen by 
one of the boys on the opposite bank to the one 
on which we were keeping the best look-out. 
It was a low cliff of soil about ten feet high, 
impossible for an alligator to ascend except just at 
this place, where a large tree had fallen into the 
liver and brought down a good deal of the bank 
with it. Across the trunk of this tree and partly 
on the roots lay a fine half-grown alligator. When 
first seen we were getting nearly abreast of him 
and too fiEu: across the river for a certain shot I 
put the helm hard up and pointed the boat for 
a spot a few yards ahead of him, at the same time 
covering him with the rifle in case he should make 
a move. As we came nearer and nearer I felt much 
afraid the abominable row that our cUnker-built boat 
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made in going through the water would startle 
him before I could be sure of my mark. No, 
he was very sound asleep, and let us come 
within forty yards of him. 

"Now, boys," I said, "fire as soon as you 
are on, but do make sure.'' I then drew 
a bead on his fore shoulder and got the first 
shot in, almost simultaneously cra-a-a-ck went 
the other five rifles, and another blue-pill took 
him about a foot behind the shoulder. The beast 
made one big struggle and splashed flop into the 
deep water alongside. That made another of the 
many we had lost after mortally wounding them. 
There was always the chance of finding them again 
in a day or two, for we often came across them 
floating about or stranded on the mud. 

It is positively marvellous to see the number of 
shots an alligator will take and yet reach the water. 
K shot through the skull and heart he will make one 
last instinctive writhe towards the water. They are 
almost as hard to kill as shark. The only way 
to stop them is to break a pair of their limbs^ and 
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then if they are on the level mud they are anchored, 
and may be despatched. Any story you may have 
heard about the impenetrability of an alligator's 
hide is rubbish, I may tell you. The great soft 
gristly scales make the skin extremely thick in some 
parts, but it has no more power to resist gunshot 
than so much cheese. I have frequently put, and 
seen others put, a bullet from a smooth-bore shot- 
gun through and through almost every part of an 
alligator's body. It is their extraordinary tenacity 
of life that makes them so hard to kilL 

I did not expect to get another chance that 
evening for a certain shot, so thought we might 
begin as soon as we liked, taking long shots or 
firing at whatever was worth powder and shot. So 
away up the stream we started again. A couple 
of herons were soon knocked over, and several 
charges expended on an old paddy-bird, that ran 
after the bullets when they struck the mud near 
him. We threw away ammunition on all the 
alligators we saw up to fully five hundred yards. 

The channel was now not more than fifty yards 
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across, the banks low on both sides, and the jungle 
coming down almost to the water's edge. Just as 
it was getting dusk, and we were barely moving 
through the water, being shut in from the wind by 
the tall trees on either hand, we came close upon 
another alligator. We were quite near the bank on 
the same side of thje river as that on which we 
had shot at the last when I saw his form 
among the roots of the reeds that grew down at 
the water's edge. At first I was not sure, he was 
so nearly the same colour in the dusk as the 
whity.green reeds among which he waa lying. I 
thought it very unlikely that he would have let us 
come so close to him — ^we were not more than twenty 
yards off him — considering the noise we had been 
making. I pointed the spot out to the others, and we 
steered for it, into the mud, about ten yards distant 
from him. I could then plainly distinguish his whole 
form and the position in which he lay. He was a 
very young alligator — only about six feet long — and 
a very foolish one too, for his time was certainly up. 
I told the others not to fire, made cocksure of my 
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mark, and smashed both his hips ; taking the hind- 
quarters by preference, because the hinder limbs act 
more powerfully in propelling the animal than the 
smaller fore ones. He gave one big writhe that 
turned his head round towards us, but not one foot 
did he advance. 

" Shove oflf and land me on the bank, a bit higher 
up where it's dry, and I'll make a rope fast to him, 
for a lark," said the third mate. 

I saw no objection to this ; so we went up stream 
a bit and put the third mate ashore, and then lower- 
ing the sail (as it would be no more use to us), 
pulled back as near as we could to the alligator 
ready to throw a line to our companion. Down 
he came, labouring through the thick jungle out 
among the reeds into the bare mud near the alli- 
gator. The first step he made towards it he was 
up to his ankle, nezt step up to his knees. '* Look 
out, it's soft," we cried. But he only hesitated a 
moment and then said: **Vin. all right, I'll try it, 
for a lark." He made another step and down he 
went right up to the waist A short struggle to get 
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out only sank him deeper, nearly up to the arm- 
pits, and he slipped down nearer to the alligator. 
That wounded creature then became aware of a 
new assailant in his rear, and gradually turned 
round on his shattered hindquarters until he faced 
the third mate, almost rubbing noses — there w^as 
not two feet between them. All the colour de- 
serted the third mate's usually ruddy countenance 
as the alligator threw open his tremendous jaws, 
showing every. long spike-like tooth in them; the 
third mate opened his mouth to its fullest extent, 
making a noise like '^ha/' with long drawing in of 
the breath, glaring at the same time with dilated 
eyes right down the alligator's throat. When the 
alligator's jaws came together with a clash the third 
mate's jaws came together with a " hup 1 " He 
appeared fascinated, quite unable to do anything 
but " ha, hup ! " If the poor fellow was helpless 
jfrom terror, we in the boat were not much better. 
We lay back grovelling on the thwarts screaming 
and yelling with laughter. The man, the recog- 
nised butt of the ship, it was so like him, always 
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committing some folly, always getting into some 
absurd scrape ! Then the expression of his face and 
the vain clashings of that alligator's jaws as both man 
and alligator lay there unable to advance or retreat, 
made such a ludicrous scene that I do not think one 
of us could have moved hand or foot to aid our ship- 
mate for the first few minutes if the alligator had 
got the man's head in its mouth and was going to 
crack it like an eggshell. 

The third mate must have been "ha-hupping" 
for fully five minutes before he regained his 
reason, and began to sing out to us to throw 
him a line. He began struggling to get away 
through the mud, but this only caused him to 
slip down nearer to the alligator's jaws. Between 
gasps of laughter I sang out to him, *' Don't 
move, we'll go up the bank a few yards and 
then throw you a line and pull you away." 
Once started we soon did the trick and dragged 
him head first over the mud. A couple more blue- 
pills settled the alligator's business. We forced 
the boat up on the mud as close to him as we 
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could get it ; a couple of oars laid on the mud bore 
our lightest youngster across to the alligator, and 
he made a line fast to him, and we pulled him out 
after us into the river. The third mate's clothes 
we put over the side to tow the mud oflF. We 
managed to rig him up in a kind of way and with 
such underclothing as some of us could spare. It 
was now getting quite dark, and we had a long 
way to pull up the creek before we reached the 
ground we intended to camp on. The alligator 
was soon washed clear of blood and mud, pulled 
up, his throat cut, and laid along the bottom of 
the boat, not dead but pretty harmless — it would 
be an hour or two before the last muscular action 
would cease to show itself in his body. 

" Now, boatswain, you're an old whaler, give us a 
good working stroke." Out go the six oars and away 
we fly through the darkness, an English six-oared 
cutter rushing through an Indian jungle. There was 
a splendid starlight to show the channel ahead 
between the tall trees and dense undergrowth on 
either hand. After a couple of miles the channel 
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became just wide enough, for the boat to pass. 
Sometimes the blades of the oars would brush the 
bushes. Two or three times we started some great 

m 

animal crashing through the jungle. All the wild 
night-cries of the forest and marsh, some of them 
chilling in their wildness, sounded on every side 
near and far. But wild as some of these cries were, 
they threw no chill over our boisterous merriment. 
We kept an accompaniment of fun and noisy laughter 
to the loud clatter and splash of the sweeping oars. 
Terrified fish went skipping away over the surface 
before us, sometimes even dashing themselves against 
the blades of the oars in their alarm. The third 
mate soon recovered his old mad laugh, and sent it 
echoing through the jungle, as each one described 
his late fix to him from different points of view. 

Said the boatswain, "When you began to talk 
about a line, I thought you wanted us to drop one 
to your mother to say good-bye, and you'd gone 
down the alligator's throat." "I thought of Barou 
Munchausen/' said one of the boys. "If the tiger 
had come out of the jungle, how nicely yon could 
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have ducked your head under the mud when he 
sprang at you and let him go slap into the alligator's 
mouth." 

And much more of the same description, for 
it does not take much to make people laugh when 
they are bent on enjoying themselves. 

After an hour and a half s swinging pull we came 
to an opening in the jungle. "Way enough!'* 
^*Unrow!" Then a crackle-thud, as I pointed her 
nose into the bushes and soft bank where we in- 
tended to land. 

We soon landed the best of our provisions — 
guns, boats, mainsail, and ever3rthing we should 
be likely to require. Then making the boat well 
fast, we conveyed our camp out into the middle 
of a clear opening, a nearly circular meadow-like 
space of about a hundred yards across, surrounded 
by dense forest-growth. Next we all set out to 
the verge of the jungle and gathered as much dry 
wood as enabled us to build a big fire at our bivouac. 
The two herons were skinned (nobody plucks a bird 
in the bush) and roasted. They were big birds to 
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look at, but all ran to leg and neck when skinned. 
It might be said of the heron as the labourer re- 
marked of the goose, "It's an awkward bird to 
carve, rather too much for one and not quite 
enough for two." 

But we had abundance of other good things. 
There was the great Christmas plum-pudding, that 
alone might have fed us for a couple of days ; three 
great joints of delicious salt-beef — than which I 
know nothing in the world more appetising; a 
quarter of a bag of good ship-biscuit, made of wheat 
flour, as nice to a man with sound teeth as the 
best soft bread. All the above were brought by the 
boatswain and boys. They made a treat to the 
third mate and I such as we had not enjoyed for 
many a day. The boys most affected the kippered 
herrings, potted lobster, bottled fruit, and soft bread, 
which we had brought as our share, but of which 
we had had quite enough at the cabin table for the 
last eighteen months* We had left the ship before 
supper, 80 that by this time we were hungiy enough 
to swallow a porcupine hind first. But we had 
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varieties of food to please every palate, and more 
than one platter was "licked clean," after the 
manner of Jack Sprat and his wife. The rattle of 
tongues was as incessant as the rattle of knives 
and forks. There are no " awkward pauses " at such 
dinners as these. The bony nature of the heron 
gave rise to an endless series of puns more or less 
feeble — on herring-bones, or boning the heron. After 
the kippered herring, potted lobster was only a 
" secon-'dish-on," as one of the boys said, who then 
wanted to know if a soldier, after he was shot, 
wasn't potted lobster. " Ah 1 " said the boatswain, 
as if the last remark had reminded him of some- 
thing, ''one of the queerest things that ever hap- 
pened to me " 

"Hold on, boss I We'll bring out the black 
bottle, and sit round the fire, and then heave ahead 
with your yam ; but don't stretch it too much," 

As soon as we were all comfortably settled the 
old fellow began. I remember the old fellow's 
style very well, and if I cannot of course remem- 
ber his exact words I will try and come as near 
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to them as I can. He spoke with a slow, matter-of- 
&ct utterance, without the slightest expiession of any 
thought whatever appearing isx his features. Through- 
out his whole story he showed a minute attention 
to details, which really made you believe him as 

m 

he went on« 

He himself would often finish up with something 
of this sort '' Ye can believe as much as ye like 
o' that It's no use me telling you the truth, 
'cause if I did ye wouldn't believe half as much as 
you do now." He always began seriously, and in 
this style: 



" 'Twas just after I run away £rom the old Tropia 
Bird, 'blubber hunter.' Our old man weren't no 
'spouter' — I'd been boat-steering in his boat going on 
nine months, and never laid on a fish not once. So 
when we went up to the islands I cleared and 
stowed away over to 'Frisco. I struck up country 
as soon as ever I landed, getting a job here and 
there, and taking a look at the country. I tell 
you it's a great country. If I'd known as much thea 
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as I do now I wouldn't be here. Td a-had my pile 
made. IVe a-made as good money as ever I made 
in my life lumberin/ and on the woodmills in the 
state o' Californy. But that wasn't what I was a- 
coming to. By-an'-by along I meets an old ship- 
mate — ansoldierin' for Uncle' Sam — and he persuades 
me to go a-hoss-soldiering along of hinu They do 
pay a soldier some wages in the States, and they 
allow that he's a human being as much as a officer. 
In about three months they put me through^ and 
started me off to tlie frontier, Injin fighting: Injin 
fighting's different from white-man fightings I can 
tell you. You never know when they have you, 
or you have them. The main thing is, never allow 
you're surprised. Never mind how weak you are, 
always go right slap for one point to dear an 
ambush, at the first signs of being in one. It was 
down among the black hills, a long time before 
Custor was cut up so bad. We had some pretty 
sharp work with 'em, till they got too strong for us; 
and afbze long they had our troop shut up in the 

fort. It was as much as we could do to get a scout 

l2 
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out to carry the news, so they could send a force 
up to relieve us. We went on short allowance right 
away, and a pretty hungry time we had of it First 
go off we could get the horses a bit of fodder out- 
side under a strong guard in the daytime ; but one 
night the Injins comes up and bums every bit o' grass 
within half a mile. It was easy enough for 'em to 
do; there wasn't much of it, only a patch here 
and there. After a week, and no signs of the 
relief, another scout volunteered out. We were 
getting that short of fodder and grub we had to 
kill some of the poor old starvin' mokes and eat 'em. 
If we hadn't a-had water inside we would have been 
properly trapped ; but anyhow we managed to drag 
out three weeks, and still got no news. One morning 
we sees the Injins a-crowding on a hill about nine 
hundred yards off. At first we could not make 
out what new devilment they were up to ; but the 
word was soon passed that they had a gun. We 
knew as they must have captured the first convoy 
sent out to us, and if they could work that gun 
our turn had come now. We blazed away at them 
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— and there was some straight shooters among us 
too — ^but it was no use, we could not dislodge 
them redskins from that hilL They meant to get 
that gun into a good position, and they did, though 
we knocked a good many of 'em over. I remember 
it was on a Friday, 'cause it should 'a' bin pea- 
soup day. About noon, sir, they fires a blank shot, 
and I hoped a little at first that they might give 
us a chance to surrender and clear out ; but I might 
have known better — it's "take no prisoners, and 
despatch the wounded" on both sides in Injin 
fightin'. The captain was standing close alongside 
of me, and I was just drawing my third bead on 
a mounted Injin that looked like some sort of a 
chief, when off she goes — whiz — slap I there was a 
shot from the gun right into us. It struck a wall 
about twenty feet above me, a good bit to the rear. 
* Shell — by God ! ^ says the captain. You could 
see the place where it struck. There was a pink 
mark on the wall, and sprents like paint all round 
it; but it did not seem to have done any damage. 
The captain walks over to the place, and says he. 
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hope they don't understand the fases for them 
shells. Strong smell of fish/ " 

We now began to see the joke, and began 
laughing; and one of the boys suggested it was 
" shell.fish." 

" No, it wam't sheU-fish," said the boatswain, " it 
was very generous — ^it was a tin of potted lobster. 
Them Injins had taken the preserve tins for canister 
shot, and they commenced firin' away all kinds of 
good things into us, as we hadn't expected to see 
again in our lives. The captain, he orders all hands 
to cease firing, and get under cover. To fool them 
Injins, he had a lot of masonry, inside the fort^ 
blown down with little charges of powder every time 
they sent us a extra nice delicacy. 

''After dark, when they ceased firin', we went 
out with lamps, and did a high old feed, scraping 
pickled salmon and red currant jelly, and all manner 
of things up.'' 



" I say, boss," I said, " how would it have been 
if there had been some small tins of Chicago corned- 
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beef in the waggons ? " [This beef was the boat- 
swain's pet aversion, and one tin of it would have 
made a most formidable projectile.] 

''Oh, I'd never have been here to tell lies to 
you. 'I'd like to wash my mouth after that" 

I knew what the hint meant, so I served out 
another small tot of rum all round, and then we 
ntiade our bed. The third mate's clothes were hung 
on sticks near the fire to dry. We spread the 
boat's mainsail over the ground, and laid our jackets 
on the gaff for pillows; then, laying down close 
together on the head of the sail, we pulled the 
foot of the sail up over us. 

The rest of them were soon asleep, but I did 
not fall asleep till some time afterwards. When 
seven people are sleeping together in the same bed 
with their boots on, some of them are sure to 
be kickers. I was on the outside, next the third 
mate — a regular mule with his heels. 

By-and-by, as I lay awake, I heard the distant, 
hoarse, "Ba — a-a — ^agh, ba — a-gh, baagh," of the 
tiger, reverberating through the woods, that sounded 
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as though he were reiterating his own name in 
Hindustani; then the wail of the jackal, "Dead- 
cooly, dead-cooly, dead-cooly," solo, followed by the 
whole pack in chorus, " Where, where-where-where 
where, wherewhere ; " and nearer still that fear- 
some, blood-curdling cry of the hyena — that hoot 
from a strayed soul in the wilderness. Bnt 
even this did not prevent me irom dozing at 
last. It must have been after midnight when I 
fell asleep. 




CHAPTER XII. 



IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 



i^'rW^*jC^'AWN waa just breaking when I was 
"'CTK^SrFV '*w^l^6iied by the boatswain roaring, 
i>^§fe " Tumble out here, all hands ; show a 
^^'' \eg. This is a nice turn-out — the plum- 
pudding 's been caught in a squall." As soon 
aa I jumped up my eyes met a sight which made 
me feel cold all over, and catch my breath spas- 
modically. I became aware of a sudden tense- 
ness in every muscle of my frame, and a creepy 
feeling round the roots of my hair. In describing 
all the above alarming symptoms I wish to convey 
that I shuddered. I knew that if I said I shud- 
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dered you could read it. Yes, but then you would 
not at all realise that I did shudder. 

And what was the sight? The two boxes in 
which we had stowed all our provender and mess 
traps were turned over, everything had been dragged 
out of them, and now it appeared that all that 
remained to us of their contents were the empty 
paper packages strewn about the ground all over 
the place. 

As there was no immediate danger to life (not 
for the next ten minutes or so), we set to work 
to save property from the wreck. The case turned 
out better than it looked at first; all the meat 
and bread were - gone, not one plum of the great 
plum-pudding remained. I wonder if the wild beasts 
of an Indian jungle ever had plum-pudding on 
Christmas-eve before, or ever will again. A tin 
of coffee, a tin of sugar, and another of milk were 
saved, as were all the tinned meats and preserves, 
so that, after all, we should not have to go back 
to the ship that day. The boat lay a little off 
the shore. She, we found, had been unmolested, 
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though, bv the nnmeroos footmarks near the edge 

« 

of the water, we could see that the jackals had 
scented the dead alligator, and been down to the 
boat It was most lucky that we had soft bread 
enough for our requirements on the night before, 
and had not needed to bring our bag of biscuits on 
shore, or they must certainly have gone with the 
plum-pudding. There was still enough heat in the 
•embers of our fire to boil a pot of water, and give 
US a good strong cup of coflFee. With a mouthful "" 
of dry biscuit and a smoke, we were ready to start. 
But first we returned all our traps and grub into 
the boat, and anchored her in mid stream, expecting 
to be back before the tide turned and swung her 
stem on to the bank. 

The open space in the jungle in which we now 
were was one of a long chain of similar glades — 
' maidans, as they are called in India — only cut off 
from one another by narrow strips of jungle, easy 
to penetrate by the deer-runs. With a rifle each, 
besides my shot-gun, off we started, just before 
sunrise. In the very next maid an we came to we 
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saw three deer that disappeared into the jungle with 
one bound, their sterns and little white tails looking 
like those of gigantic rabbits hopping into their 

holes. As we went along through the jungle, from 

< 

maidan to maidan, we saw lots of deer, but never 
got a shot until about an hour after we started, when 
we all at once came plump upon a fine buck, standing 
quite still in the open, not more than fifty yards 
ofil There he was, with his head up, broadside on 
like a statue. Here were we, a party of six, just 
emerged into the same opening, and he did not seem 
to mind us in the least. I dropped on my knee, 
laid for him, and fired. I was in too great 
a hurry. Before I heard the bullet go crash- 
ing through the bushes beyond, I knew I had 
missed. The buck ' gave a spring ; at the same 
instant all the rest fired in a volley, and the buck 
sank forward on his head, shot through the base of 
the neck. In eight seconds we were at his side, and 
in ten more his throat was cut He was a prize^ 
a splendid fellow, as fat as a pig. The boatswain 
declared it' was * his shot that killed him. I 
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think most likely it was, though they all six fired 
so close together that it was quite impossible to 
say. I know that it was not mine, at all events. 

It was decided to carry our buck to the boat 
at once, so we cut a good strong bamboo, strung 
him on, and trudged off with him. On our way 
out in forcing our way through little bits of jungle 
we had risen a number of jungle-fowl into the open 
before us, but had not fired at them for fear of 
alarming the deer. But on our way back I ex- 
changed my rifle for the smooth-bore, and taking 
a slightly different route to my companions, retrieved 
my bad shot by knocking over three-and-a-half brace 
of jungle-fowl and a green pigeon. I was back at 
the boat in about an hour-and-a-half from the time 
I set out; finding they had not arrived with the 
deer, I threw my birds into the boat and set out 
to meet them. They had not made half the journey 
when I came upon them. I soon found it a much 
harder job than I had expected. In some places 
where we had to force our way through jungle it 
was a most difficult thing to drag the deer after 
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US, SO that it was deyen o'dock befive we reached 
the boaL Daring the heat of the day all the game 
retired into the oool depdis of liie f<»est; it was 
tlierefore no use onr attempting to shoot anything 
jnst then. Besides, the son was Tery poweifol and 
we were tired, so we agreed to light onr pipes and 
retire nnder the shade of a bamboo damp nntil the 
cool of the evening; when we would get into the 
boat and pall a few miles farther np the creek to 
visit the village and try and obtain a native 
guide to the best hunting grounds for to-morrow. 
Reclining in the shade I soon fell asleep, and when 
I woke up the afternoon was well advanced. The 
boys had made tea, so we at once sat down to our 
meal. 

During the afternoon a pack of monkeys had 
come down to have a look at us, and they were 
now running about the branches of the surrounding 
trees viewing us with- the most exdted interest, 
chattering away, no doubt drawing all kinds 
of odious comparisons, and making all kinds of 
disagreeable remarks about us, if we could only have 
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understood " bush." The boys wanted to shoot one, 
but I would not hear of it. I shot a monkey once, 
and I swore I would never shoot another. The 
wounded beast was a most pitiable object with the 
young one clinging to it It was only because I 
wanted the young one that I shot the mother. 
The sight cured me of shooting monkeys, at any rate. 
As soon as the tea was cleared away we re-embarked 
ourselves and our traps, and away we went. About 
an hour's pull brought us up to the landing steps 
of the village. Making the boat fast, we aU went 
ashore. 

A visit to this village had been in our pro- 
gramme from the first, so that we had all brought 
money with us. When first we landed the natives 
looked very astonished. But we soon got into 
conversation with some of the men and tried to 
make them understand that we wanted to purchase 
fruit, milk, or anything else they had to sell, but 
I found the difficulties of dialect very considerable. 
Though I could generally get at what they meantj 
they either would not or could not understand me. 
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But at last we were encountered by a party 
headed by an old Mussulman, and then I knew that 
we should have no difficulty, as here was a man 
who could speak Hindustani. I explained to him 
who we were and what we wanted. He of course 
said there was nothing in the village. ''All the 
people were very poor ; he was sure they had nothing 

to seU." 

'' I knew all about that/' I told him, and asked 
him who he waa He said he was taking care of 
the sahib's kutcheri.* I found that the creek we 
had come up was, for the most part, an artificial 
canal, and that a sahib had been living in this village 
while it was being made, also that the sahib was 
coming back soon to conduct some further works. 
In the mean time, our Mussulman friend represented 
the sahib. I soon came to an understanding with 
the old fellow. First, a little high-handed treatment, 
and then a hint of a little soothing bakshish. He 
recollected that he could find some eggs, and perhaps 



• Office. 
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a little milk. I made him lead me up to the sahib's 
kutcheri — a small three-roomed unfurnished bunga- 
low. We installed ourselves in this, taking complete 
possession, and making ourselves as much at home 
as if we had lived there for years. Next we made 
him take some villagers to bring up our gear from 
the boat. The old fellow came back horrified. The 
boy in the boat had explained to him by signs that 
we intended to eat the alligator. I put him right, but 
I do not think he is satisfied on that point to this 
day. Soon provisions began to come in, and bargains 
to be made, the old Mussulman interpreting. I am 
sure we paid five times the market value for every 
article, and poured treasure into the village at a rate 
unprecedented in its whole history. We bought 
everything that they could bring us — chickens, eggs, 
milk, ghi, "palmyrah sugar." 

Altogether we laid out about five pounds, and 
when I state that we could have bought a cow for 
a sovereign, you tnay imagine what a room full of 
stuff we collected at the bungalow. Then we engaged 
the village pyrotechnist to give a display later on in 



I 
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the evening; alao we engaged the whole mnsical 
talent of the village (four tom-toms), to give an 
entertainment. Before we sat down to our feast 
the boys went round the village, making love to 
the pretty little Hindu girls, as I told them in 
chaff, when they came back. The boatswain dis- 
appeared, too, in a most mysterious way ; and it was 

not untn next day that I found out what he had been 
up to. 

When we were altogether again we spread 
the sail over the floor of the largest room in the 
bungalow, lit up the dingy old chambers with a 
dozen or so cocoanut-oil lamps, and each one began 
pegging away at whatever he liked best from our 
pile of purchases. No table was laid and no cooking 
done. As soon as the boys had eaten as many 
plantains and sugar as they could, and finished suck- 
ing raw eggs and drinking milk for bets, they xmtied 
all our chickens, let them go into the empty room 
and gave them their Christmas-eve dinner of rice. 

Then came the toasting. I brought out the two 
remaining black bottles. We wished one another 
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and everyone else many returns of the day as 
happy as ours. We enjoyed the tom-toms for half 
an hour, and then came " Saturday night at sea," 
" Sweethearts," with three times three. We had no 
wives; if we had, the boatswain said, the liquor 
would not run to it. It was quite true ; we would 
not spoil a good thing by taking it all at once^ so 
we agreed to keep " The old Ship and all our Ship- 
mates," and "England, Home, and Beauty," until 
later on. 

Then we ordered up the fireworks, but there 
appeared to be some hitch here. There generally 
is something wrong about the starting of fire- 
works, I have observed. It turned out that the 
artist wanted some English gunpowder, so we gave 
him the powder of about fifty Snider cartridges. In 
the mean time, we signified our pleasure to hear 
the band. I forgot to mention that the old Mussul- 
man had given out that we were aU captains of 
men-o'.war, and were very burrah sahibs, an idea 
which was certainly justified by our (from a villager's 
point of view) lavish expenditure. 

M 2 
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We found it impossible to waltz to any tune which 
a native can play on a tom-tom, so we got out a tin 
whistle one of the boys had brought, and danced away 
to it until the boatswain danced into the egg-basket. 
After that the firework man appeared and started 
his show — one squib, a good one ; one cracker, with 
only one crack in it ; a thing on a bamboo, that went 
oflTlike a gigantic horizontal Catherine- wheel; one rocket 
that would not go up, but remained blazing away 
prostrate after the first jump — it appeared as if it 
was never going to burst. From the consternation 
of its maker one could only suppose that the most 
awful consequences would result when it did burst 

I do not know if the reader ever experienced the 
suspense of watching a rocket hopping about uncer- 
tainly on the ground, but always in the most un- 
expected direction, so that you have no hope of 
evading it by moving off in any direction. If you 
have not, and would like to know what downright 
agony of soul is, go into your back-kitchen, shut the 
door, and start a small rocket round that kitchen. 
If you wish, just for once, to contemplate Nature 
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in her most terrible aspect, take a cat in with 
you. 

The tom-tom is a musical instrument very 
much admired by the natives of India, and possess- 
ing one note. This note exercises a fascination 
amounting to the sublime over the man who 
executes it. He becomes rapt, lost to his surround- 
ings, bound up in his instrument of torture, as it 
were. Our orchestra had been drubbing away under 
our window and chanting in turn each his hallow 
monody for only an hour, so I knew from old experi- 
ence that they could scarcely be said to have begun. 

It would have been very ungracious to have 
ordered them away. I felt my reason tottering 
on her throne under the prolonged infliction of 
that single note. 

" Oh 1 what a fearful retribution I Why did we 
invade this peaceful village?'* cried one of my 
companions. 

"Let us spare the young children," said another. 
He foresaw the general massacre that must result 
if that single note pursued us to desperate insanity. 
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" I have it I '' I cried. ** An opposition foo-foo 
band I Saved ! Saved I Hurray 1 Quick ! No 
time to spare— bring out the instruments ! " 

A foo-foo band is held in great favour on board 
ship. It is not a brass band exactly ; the instruments 
are generally tin. A fall orchestra should comprise 
the big kerosine tin, the kettle — not drum — ^and 
the fog-horn. We, of course, had to be satisfied 
with a much weaker body of instruments-a tin 
whistle, three tin plates and steel ioiia, three empty 
preserve tins and sticks. Perhaps the reader never 
heard ''The girl I left behind me" on the bottom 
of a soup and bouilli tin ; well, you might hear it 
a mile off, and would be very glad you were there. 
We had not sent three bars of melody pealing 
through the village before the tom-toms threw down 
their sticks and fled in dismay. We pursued 
them triumphantly, playing the beat ''to quarters" 
for fully a hundred yards, and frightened them 
into such a run that I felt inclined to ask every 
gray-headed man I met in the village next day if 
it happened last night 
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When we returned, we proposed the next toast 
on the list : ^* The old ship and all our shipmates." 
We then continued to discourse sweet music and 
sing songs until midnight. 

'^Are we to propose the last toast now or in 
the morning?" Prudence said, "In the morning;" 
Inclination said ** Before we go to bed." We put it to 
the vote, and I was glad to see that the '' morning " 
carried it. So we all lay down just where we 
were, and fell asleep by the side of our instru- 
ments. In the house we required no covering. 
It was broad daylight before the old Mus- 
sulman ventured to call us ; even then he had 
girded on an old sword and remained outside the 
door. We all jumped up and agreed unanimously 
to propose the last toast at once in the shape of 
a prairie oyster — an egg broken into a cup 
without smashing the yolk, the toast poured in 
on the top of it, and the whole taken at a 
swallow. 

We then made a good breakfast of coffee, plan- 
tains, and chupatties. The old Mussulman brought 
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a man who said he could lead us to a good place 
for game, and off we went. At the last moment 
the boatswain said he did not feel well, and would 
stop behind. As we passed through the village, it 
was easy to see that we were objects of the greatest 
interest and not a little alarm. We must have upset 
all their preconceived notions of the burrah sahib, 
or I don't know what sort of burrah sahibs they 
must have thought us. 

Our guide turned out a perfect fraud. All 
he could or would say in Hindustani was, 
" Good, good I come along." He led us hour 
after hour under the scorching sun over paddy 
fields and cultivated ground, and not one live 
thing did we see to shoot until he had brought 
us nearly back to our own door, when up rose a 
brace of snipe. Away they went clear off for about 
half a mile and then came back close over our 
heads. I was ready with the smooth bore then, and 
down came one of them ; all our bag after a five 
hours' tramp I 

When we came into the house my eyes were 
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opened at last to the boatswain's little game. He 

had found out some place where he could get arrack 

(rice spirit), and there he lay drunk. Trust an old 

sailor to scent liquor out if it is to be found by 

anyone. I took measures to stop him getting any 

more. I first found his bottles; he had three of 

them. I took a mouthful of the stuff. Fire and 

smoke ! I thought a torchlight procession had joined 

partners with a regiment of fixed bayonets and 

waltzed down my throat, momentarily expecting 

the soldiers to fire a volley. No wonder half a bottle 

of the stuff had overcome the boatswain I I smashed 

the bottles to pieces. I then had the man carried 

down to the boat and deposited him on the top of 

the alligator, where he lay perfectly happy with his 

arm round the alligator's neck. We then went to 

work and loaded the boat up with all our gear 

and purchases, and left the place, where we had 

been so unfortunate in our sport, about two in the 

afternoon. As we were now an oar short, we did 

not get on so fast, and the steering required a little 

more attention. 
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I was able, however, to get an occasional long 
shot at an alligator aftef we came to the wider part 
of the canal. About a mile before we reached the 
harbour I saw an alligator lying just at the edge 
of the water. When first seen at over three hundred 
yards, something had struck me as being peculiar 
about its position ; it seemed so high out of the 
water. As we came nearer I saw that it was dead» 
so we pulled in to it and cut off its head ; it proved 
to be the one we had shot on going up, and gave 
us one of the finest heads in our collection. On 
coming in sight of the ship I roused up the boat- 
swain and made him take an oar and square himself 
up a bit. 

I must say he managed to get on board very 
creditably, considering the state I first found him 
in. For the rest we brought a mess of firesh venison, 
fruit, vegetables, and other kinds of food, prized 
most by men who had now been six months on salt 
grub. We were the heroes of the longest and hy 
far the most successful foraging expedition that had 
ever leffc the ship. Certainly the old mate was a 
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good deal scandalised -wbea Bome of oar capers came 
to his ears. Bat he is a p<K» officer who cannot 
relax discipline a little once in a while, and Christmas 
comes hut once a year at sea as well as on shore. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



KNOCKING ABOUT. 




'N 1873 I made a voyage to the Black 
Sea as third mate of a large Hull steamer. 
^G"^"* After that I went a voyage to the White 
Sea, as second mate of a small barque. 
■) Next I made a voyage through the Red Sea 
and Yellow Sea as fourth mate of one of the most 
magnificent steamships in the world, and stayed in 
her after for three other voyages in the East Indian 
trade, through the Suez Canal. When I left her, I 
joined the Naval Reserve, and did a month's drill. 
I shipped second mate of a small barque, and went 
out in her to Demerara, where I left and remained 
on shore on a sugar plantation for six months. After 
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getting a beast of a fever, that nearly finished me, 
I left the colony and came home to London before 
the mast, in a large, fuU-rigged ship, and, the day 
after landing, took a '' run " down to Shields in an 
old Quebec timber-ship. I then went to Hull and 
entered as quarter-gunner on board the Chilian 
frigate, Amiral de Cochrane. But afterwards, find- 
ing I would not be allowed to sail in her, being 
an English Naval Reserve man, I joined a small 
Scotch schooner, in the home trade, as mate. This 
was in October, and I remained in her until March ; 
so putting in all the six winter months on the coast 
of England, during one of the hardest winters that 
had been known on this coast for many years — the 
tiller in one hand and the lead in the other. After 
leaving the schooner I shipped as cook and steward 
on board a coasting steamer ; but after a month of 
this, the captain told me that, as it appeared to him 
I had made three desperate attempts to poison 
him, I had better go forward as an A.B. I felt 
that what he said was but just from his point of 
view ; for, guided by a cookery-book, I endeavoured 
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in my ambition to soar into the liigher spheres of 
my art, and had even dabbled in the chemistry of 
the cuisine to the extent of employing certain widely- 
advertised "powders," which had proved so dde- 
terions that powerfcd emetics had to be resorted to 
by my victims. After serving on board this iron 
tank, with a coffee-^nill in her, as A.B. for another 
three months, I left her in Leith, and came up to 
London. 

All these voyagings did not occnpy more than 
three years of the whole time that I have been 
knocking about. I think the mention of them will 
give the reader a fair idea of what variety of em- 
ployments a sailor, who likes change of ship, may 
find for himself. In my case I must always con- 
sider those three years of my experience as the 
least eventful of any in my career. 

It was about two months afterwards that I 
took my discharge from the old ship, and paid my 
passage to Constantinople. There I served two 
months in the Turkish commissariat, and even fired 
many a shot at at a "flat hat "before I took to 
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the sea agun, as a pasBenger in one of the eteamers 
bound to Alexandria. A few weeks after leaving 
Stamboul I was granted an opportunity of performing 
the pilgrimage to Meccah and Medinah, an account 
of which I have already published. 




^ 




CHAPTER XIV. 

UNDER THE UNION JACK. 

;T is not generally known that there is 
at this day a large class of vessels under 
the English flag on board which there 
is practised a system of brutality and 
■i*' violence equal to anything of the kind ever per- 
petrated on board the American packets of former 
days. I allude to the Nova-Scotian ships, engaged 
in the grain and oil trade from America to Europe ; 
the class of ships to which the Lennie belonged. 
Scarcely one of these vessels arrives in a Continental 
port without a charge of assault, or other descrip- 
tion of ill-treatment, being brought before the British 
Consul agaiiLSt her officers by some members of the 
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crew. These charges are invariably hushed up by 
the consular authority, and the poor sailor, without 
influence, unable to appeal to the nearest magistrate 
— as he could in England — and perhaps injured 
for life by the blow of a handspike, is put off, thrown 
into the hands of the crimps, to be again shipped 
off; and there the matter ends. Such is a typical 
case, in a few words. But should the matter be 
allowed to end there ? Public opinion would, 
I think, answer that question quickly, were its 
attention once fairly called to the matter. When 
a similar state of affairs existed in the American 
merchant navy, who were more ready to cry out 
than Englishmen ? And yet now, when the blot is 
on our own flag, we are blind to it. It is no small 
blot either, as I can easily show by citing a few 
cases, the facts of which I am in possession, and 
which I can assure the reader are only fair examples 
of the practices on board by no means a small class 
of merchant ships. 

First, however, I shall state briefly a few of 
the reasons why crimes and cruelties may be com- 
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xnitted on board these vessels with impunity » 
cruelties which would on board the ships of any 
other country be dealt with by the severest penalties. 
They are colonial ships^ and consequently are not 
80 directly under the eye of the Board of Trade, 
which thus exercises but a loose description of super- 
vision, and, moreover, exempts them firom many of 
the minor obligations attaching to the management 
of an English ship. The greater part of their trade 
being between the United States and the Continent, 
the crimes committed at sea are brought to light 
only in foreign ports, where it is almost impossible 
for an uneducated man, without money, to obtain 
a hearing, even from the properly constituted repre- 
sentative of British laws and interests. But the 
chief reason — ^which may be either a cause or effect 
of the present state of affairs — is that the ships 
are manned by the very dregs and offscourings of 
the seafaring classes. No sailor would think of join- 
a " blue-noser " (as a Nova-Scotian ship is called) until 
reduced to the last degree of destitution, or unless 
hopelessly in debt to the crimps. In such Nova- 
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Scotian ships as I have been in, I have found the 

crews in the forecastle composed, on an average, of 

two-thirds simply landsmen, and the remainder 

almost new to the sea, and little acquainted with 

its laws and usages ; as a rule, less '^ able seamen " 

than a marine after a term of sea service. Should 

there, by any chance, be a good sailor among such 

a crew, it may easily be supposed his share of work 

will be such as will lead him to escape firom the 
vessel at any cost on the first opportunity. But 

should he resent being imposed upon, or offer the 

slightest remonstrance, a knock-down blow firom a 

capstan-bar, and a good kicking firom three or four 

of the *^ after-guard '' soon quiet him. For in these 

Nova-Scotiamen the officers have adopted all the 

worst characteristics of the American " bully-mates " 

of old days ; but, unlike them, they do not respect 

a good sailor more than if he were a costermonger^ 

receiving the same pay and supposed to be doing 

the duties of a seaman. The officers themselves are 

often very young men, not a bit more competent 

than any other inexperienced men ; and there can 

V 8 
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be no doubt that they have gained themselves much 
of their evil repute through a desire to maintain 
their authority ; forgetting, as young men will, that 
it is possible to go too far. 

Their senior masters and mates are bad examples, 
and are in many instances actual remnants of the 
old American school, who have never felt the effects 
of the strong measures by which that school was 
crushed out by the Republic. The younger men, in 
aping such preceptors, go even greater lengths than 
their elders. Often, under the delusion that they 
are conducting themselves in a manly and officer- 
like manner, they do the most cowardly acts, a few 
examples of which I shall now put before the reader. 

One of the worst cases that have come under 
my notice is that of a young English sailor, who 
joined, in Philadelphia, a Nova-Scotian barque bound 
for Dublin. The passage to Dublin was made very 
quickly, before strong westerly gales, which allowed 
time for little more than the necessary working of the 
ship and pumping — for, like all ships of her class, 
she made a great deal of water when grain-laden. 
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The treatment of the crew during this passage was 
not bad for a Western ocean trader, only one of 
their number — the man at the wheel at the time 
— being assaulted and kicked. The young man of 
whom I am writing (whom I shall speak of as 
'^ Jack "), forgetting that it had been a passage to 
a home-port, agreed to remain in the ship, and 
make a voyage in her. This he did; but after 
sailing from Dublin for New Orleans with a good 
crew — for a wonder — the officers came out in their 
true colours. No afternoon watches below were 
allowed, not a watch was relieved, but on some 
pretext or other all hands were kept at work for 
half an hour. Indeed, all the harassing schemes of 
the Nova-Scotian system were employed to get 
more work out of the crew. The only time a 
man was allowed for rest and food was two periods 
of three hours and a half each in the twenty-four 
hours. When on deck the men received orders in 
terms of the most disgusting abuse, in tones such 
as Bill Sykes might have addressed to his dog; 
for the ship was bound to an American port, where 
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no redress could be obtained by British subjects. 
Two or three of the men were assaulted with such 
weapons as marline-spikes and heavers during the 
passage. Jack, one afternoon, in his proper watch 
below, was engaged in scrubbing with sand and 
canvas the bright foremast. The stage on which 
he was working had been hastily slung by rotten 
ropes; so rotten that, in spite of the danger of 
being knocked down and kicked, and the certainty 
of being sworn at, he pointed out the danger to 
the mate before getting on the stage. 

He had not been at work ten minutes when the 
rope broke, and down he came from just imder the 
foretop, sustaining a fracture of the right patella, 
and a number of other minor injuries, which rendered 
him unable to leave his bunk for six weeks. 
During this time he was submitted to a constant 
worrying from the captain and mates, who de- 
clared that there was nothing whatever the matter 
with him but laziness, giving him no medical 
treatment; and as soon as he was able to sit up, 
they set him work to do. 
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As soon as the ship arrived at New Orleans all 
the hands, except three and Jack, deserted^ leaving 
more than a month's wages behind them. The captain 
dared not now refuse a doctor^ and one was soon 
procured, after whose visit the captain treated Jack 
with some kindness, asked him to remain in the ship 
under the doctor's care, and not go to hospital Jack 
agreed to this to avoid the pain of removal, and was 
visited regularly by the medical man during the ship's 
stay in port From New Orleans the barque sailed 
with Jack and a new crew for Antwerp, and as soon 
as she was once at sea, the old treatment of the men 
was resumed until the vessel reached the Straits of 
Dover on Good Friday — it is almost needless to 
say that no holidays are kept on board such vessels. 
A light easterly breeze was blowing at the time, 
which kept all hands night and day tacking ship; 
there was also a very awkward cross-sea running, which 
made the ship tumble about a good deal. This occa- 
sion, of all others, was chosen for sending the men 
over the side on stages to scrub the paint 

This work, dangerous and quite unnecessary at 
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any time, all the crew refused to do — Jack among 
the others. The first to speak up and refuse was 
an American sailor, and, almost before he had spoken, 
the mate ran at him with a capstan-bar, and 
attempted to knock him down. These two closed 
in a struggle, but were soon separated by the other 
men. Then the captain and other members of the 
'^ after-guard " coming to the spot armed with 
revolvers and axes, and threatening to use them, 
the crew, all but the American and Jack, gave in. 
These two were then taken aft, and, in the eyes of 
the others, put into wrist-irons, and suspended by 
them to the mizzen rigging, clear of the deck or any 
other support for their feet. In about half an hour 
the American gave in ; but Jack, who was unable, 
from the injury to his knee, to climb overboard, 
was kept hanging one hour and a quarter, until 
he fainted, when he was taken down. 

In Antwerp, Jack called daily for several 
days at the Consulate, but only after persistent 
demands was he allowed to see the Consid; then 
every possible official obstacle was thrown in the 
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way of his obtaining redress; but at la^t,\on 
his threatening to write to the President of the 
Board of Trade, a kind of inquiry was instituted by 
a court composed of merchant shipmasters ! A 
greater mockery it would be difficult to imagine; 
but so clear was Jack's case, and so determined did 
he appear, that the court decided in his favour, and 
sentenced his captain and mate to pay their own 
expenses. 

Jack was allowed to draw what pay was due 
to him from the ship, and go where he liked, 
maimed for life, and unfitted ever to enter Her 
Majesty's service. 

At* the same time there were two other 
Nova-Scotian ships in Antwerp, and the crews 
of each of these were daily callers at the 
Consulate with complaints of ill-treatment against 
their officers. On board one of the ships there had 
been revolver-shooting and kicking, in which the 
greater part of the crew forward had been more or 
less injured, not one of whom was compensated. 
One old German, who came from the other ship. 
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was disfigured about the face for life, and he was 
induced to take two pounds and bring no charge. 
But, as I have said before, scarcely a ship of the 
class comes into a foreign port without a case of 
the kind. 

Sailors speak of the process of trying to obtain 
redress at the hands of a British Consul as '' going 
to law with the devil, and holding the court in 
helL'' It is a very significant fact that, if a Consul 
becomes known as a magistrate who deals out justice 
with an impartial hand to all British subjects who 
may appeal to him, he is at once recalled or super- 
seded. 

The following is a piece of typical forecastle 
conversation : 

" The Consul at is a man. My chum in 

the So-and-so was shot by the skipper, as was drunk, 
twice — once through the leg, and once in the head 
— and the Consul put him in hospital, and made 
the skipper pay expenses for three months in hospital 
for him." 

" Did he ? All I can say is as this Grovemment 
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won't keep that Consul if he does that sort of thing 
often." 

I have been compelled to make several passages 
in the worst of the modem "packets;" therefore I 
may possibly be able to depict what a sailor's life is 
on board one of them. The one which I shall choose 
as an example was by no means the worst I have 
been in. It is merely because a murder was com- 
mitted on board her that I relate in the next chapter 
a few incidents which transpired in that interesting 
ship. 




CHAPTER XV. 

IN THE ROAEINO FORTIES. 

3^S^^ MADE a passage from the States to 
A^fetfT ^"'^•'P^ ^ot very long ago in an old 
^V^JfV* North-American-built ahip, and the little 
^ games that went on board ber were in real 

T good "bine-nose" style — bad weather all the 
way, twenty minutes at the pumps, up to your neck 
in water every two hours, and longer spells in very 
bad weather. Our sleeping place and bedding 
were saturated with water for the forty-five days we 
were at sea — "turn in soaking, turn out smoking." 
Never a bit of a blow but we had something down 
about our ears from "upstairs." Steer I She wouldn't 
steer at all. She might sometimes go t^ead a 
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hundred fathoms or so pretty straight, and then 
turn round dead acjainst her helm to see how far 
she had come. 

When first I stepped on board the old cabbage- 
wood dug-out, I thought : '* If this thing carries me 
across the big drink without trouble, that's about 
all it will do." I began to see blood on the lid of 
her. Before we could sling our duds into the fore- 
castle, we had to turn out every rag of canvas that 
belonged to her, and before we could go into 
that same forecastle we had to lay every one of 
those sails ready for bending on to the girtlines 
to send aloft. Now you may believe that those 
who came aboard ''a bit on" had done so much 
work by this time, that the liquor they had aboard 
was pretty well dead in them by the time we had 
cleared out the deck-house. Our forecastle was 
on the main deck in a fore-deck-house. 

As for the rest that shipped with me in this 
waggon, they were all foreigners but one, and every 
one had a ''skin full" when brought aboard 
at 8 A.M. Before the sails were cleared out 
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of the forecastle and ready for swaying aloft, the 
audacious, threatening, and violent conduct of our 
chief officer had reduced all my messmates but 
the one Englishman to a condition of simply abject 
terror. 

Almost at once the fumes of spirit were overcome 
in their heads, and they did a big ''hop along'' 
where I, being sane, merely turned myself round. 
Whatever may have been the advantage of sobering 
these foreigners with a " Get up, you Scandinavian/' 
I admit this, that, in a nine-hundred-ton ship, 
we bent every stitch of canvas, rigged out the boom, 
and set up our headgear for five head sails, between 
ten a.m. and four p.m. After that, no sailor will 
deny that a '' bucko mate '' is not sometimes useful, 
especially when he has a lot of '' hang-back, smothered- 
up-with-dunnage '' Dutchmen to drive. As the day 
wore on the other Britisher sobered up, and we 
pall'd together a bit at noon, when we had three- 
quarters of an hour to dinner. He was a short 
man, whom we called Jimmy ; about five feet high ; 
but one of the most desperate characters I ever met* 
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Notwithstanding which, his advice to me, as we 
took a short smoke before "turn to" after dinner, 
was: " Look-at-h4r, Jack. You know your work 
pretty near as well as you want to. Now, if you take 
my tip, youTl do it so well that you won't give them 
there officers a chance to get at you. 'Cause why ? 
There isn't a job of work they can give you or me 
as we can't show 'em a wrinkle at." And he went 
on and talked for the rest of the spelL "And," 
said he, "I can see as you've been in more'n one 
country's ships, and you know likely, as well as me, 
as you never went aboard of a new ship but what 
you learnt something. I know as you have knocked 
about, by two or three tricks as I've seen you at 
already, and I'm game to strike pard'ners right off 
with you if you're on." 

" Jimmy," said I, " you're an older man than I ; 
but I just tell you, if either of those mates lays a 
bellaying-pin on me he'll find himself in a tight 
comer," putting my hand on my sheath-knife. 

"What occasion will they have to touch you 
as long as you know your work and do it — ^perhaps 
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a long sight better than they could themselves, 
'cause they don't know nothing but their own tin- 
pot style of working? They can't get a claw on 
you '* 

" Turn to 1 " shouted the second mate. And we 
went right out, I and my (by this time) chum, know- 
ing enough to be on deck before the quickest jump 
of any of the foreigners. 

The tug-boat came alongside and gave us her 
rope, and we unshackled from the buoy and made 
a start. 

I was sent up on the jaws of the gaff, to bend 
the head of the spanker, where I had a good view 
of the poop and man at the wheel. I saw the 
captain at the shipping office and heard him talking, 
and had received at once a most unfavourable im- 
pression. He was stiff-built, of medium height, with 
a most surly expression in his thickly-bearded, sore- 
eyed, black-muzzled countenance. His lights were like 
those on Ushant, one fixed and one revolving, £or he 
had a glass eye. From his conversation I had already 
gathered that he was one of those men who do not 
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believe in God, man, or devil, but are afraid of 
them all. 

The first man who took the wheel was a Russian 
Fin, who could not speak ten words of English. He 
had not been there ten minutes before our captain 
noticed that the wheel-rope blocks were creaking, so he 
took the wheel from the man and sent him to get an oil- 
feeder. The man, being new to the ship, took some 
time to find the oil, so that when he returned the 
captain was exceedingly wroth at his delay, which 
wrath he displayed by saying to the poor devil, " Now 
you oil those blocks, and if you drop one drop on the 
deck m make you lick it up." The poor Finlander, 
though he did not understand the words, understood 
that it was a threat of some kind, and also knew 
what he was expected to do with the oil, for he went 
down on his hands and knees and began to oil the 
blocks, at the same time almost worshipping the 
captain's gum-boots. That was encouragement 
enough to our gallant commander, so he at once 
seized the stooping man by the back of his shirt, 
close down to his belt, and, with a hearty drag, tore 
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that (his only upper garment) right oflF his back^ 
breaking button-holes and buttons just as they came. 
Having denuded the honest man of his garment, 
the captain doubled it up in a bunch and threw it 
in the man's face, at the same time ordering him^ 
by threats and signs, to wipe up the mess he had 
made (about two drops of oil on the cleanly-painted 
deck). The wretched Bussian was so terrified that 
he at once grasped his own shirt and began to rub 
it on the deck where the two drops of oil were 
supposed to be, and instantly after, on the captain's 
ordering him, he took hold of the wheel in nothing 
but his pants. From the position in which I was 
stationed I had had a good view of that little 
episode. I at once determined that if the *' old 
man," or the young old man — for he was a young 
old man — tried any games on me while I was at 
the ship's helm, I would give him a real good 
sickener. 

The watches were picked so that I had to ga 
to the wheel at ten o'clock that very evening. 
The tow-boat had been cast off, and we were now 
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booming along before a breeze as strong as we 
could sbow all sail to, but only making about seven 
knots in a general westerly direction. I had not been 
many minutes at the wheel before the skipper began 
''cussing at me/' and I had not been at the wheel 
half an hour when he had worked himself up to 
such a condition of diabolical ire that he threatened 
to knock my brains out. But at that moment, 
putting his curious rage down to his potations, 
I continued to steer as well as I could manage 
such a "hard-up and hard-downer cabbage-wood 
waggon'' as she was. That would not do for him 
The condition of my conmiander did not affect me 
in the least. I simply and sternly adhered to my 
duty of steering the ship, quite oblivious to the 
strange and often improper commands I was receiv- 
ing from my drunken master. 

In a few minutes I saw that my close and careful 
steering of the old Half-tide Rock was only ex- 
asperating the old man ; so I let her take a good 
wipe off (about four points) to see if he would notice 

it. She was not fairly checked, and on her new 

o 2 
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helm, before the skipper, walking the poop, made 
a shape to throw a coil of rope, that lay handy, 
at me. As soon as I saw his intention, I gave a 
yell of pretended terror that would have driven a 

white man to drink or have brought a " Tuskaroarer 

Injin " to an early grave, let go the wheel and rushed 

forward, past the old man, right into the forecastle. 

As I fled I heard the now loosened wheel ^* taking 

charge," and ripping and banging enough to tear 

the stern off her. Then it was quiet, and I knew 

that the old man had pulled his astonished wits 

sufficiently together to take hold of the wheel and 

right it hard up in time to stop the ship broaching 

to, and so saved his sticks. 

I had not been sitting long on my chest, 
awaiting consequences, when the mate came to 

the door, and said : " What do you mean by 

this? What are you trying to give us?" He 

was a tail, gaunt, Pennsylvanian Irishman, an 

ugly man to trifle with ; the sort of man who 

would just as soon fight as eat his dinner, and 

who did not hold the English maxim that ''the 
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first blow is half the battle." Oh no I he held the 
American opinion, '' that the first blow should finish 
the battle;'' and he would look out that he gave 
the first blow — with the back of an axe, if he could 
not find anything harder or heavier. So when he 
spoke to me I kept in the forecastle, well out of his 
reach, and out of his sight too, for it was quite 
dark ; and, throwing as much of fear into my accents 
as I could, I declared that the captain had about 
frightened me to death, and said I dare not go back 
to the wheel for my life. " Don't be standing there 
like a wooden god ; get aft I " said he peremptorily ; 
but there was just a shade of something in his voice 
that made me think he saw the joke, and that it did 
not displease him. I came out and dodged past him 
without getting clubbed, the mate only remarking 
that he would hang me up by the thumbs and toes, 
and make a figure-head of me, if I did not be careful. 
As soon as I reached the poop I saw the old man at 
the wheel steering fast enough to satisfy the old 
emigrant woman who once complained to the captain 
that a man '^ had been steering the wheel two hours 
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and scarcely moved it all the time ; " adding, " we'll 
never get there 1 " I kept up appearances by ap- 
proaching the old man as cautiously as " Towser did 
the cat/' fully prepared, on his first demonstration of 
hostility, to *^face him as Towser did the cat " too. 
But he did not say anything as he handed the wheel 
over to me. The fact was he had nothing to say, he 
was so surprised. Still, I do not think he believed I 
meant to sell him. He may have had an inkling of 
something of the sort. But my chum, who relieved 
me and took the next two hours, told me when he 
came below at midnight the old man had never 
opened his mouth to him, but just hung on to the 
weather rigging the whole time with a face like a 
scrubbed windsail. The mate, however, had taken 
up the song, and Jimmy said to me : ''I had not 
been ten minutes grinding water before I saw it was 
no use tr3ring to keep her inside of three points either 
way ; I jammed the helm right hard up, and then 
strained and hove at it out of fair rage all the 
time, and there she comes to I At last she turns right 
round against her helm, and looks me square in the 
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face and laughs at me. Then says the mate to me : 
^ Break it I Why don't you break it 1 ' You better 
believe I would have broke that wheel if I could ; I 
know I pretty near bust myself trying to when he 
said that. But I soon cooled off and just let her go. 
It was no ttse being particular to an inch or two^ 

The last observation was made, accompanied by 
a slight laugh and tone of reference, which always 

indicates a quotation from some story. 

"Never heard it," said I. 

" Did you never hear of the carpenter who asked 
the captain to get him some planks, and when they 
were sent on board they were a good deal too short ? 
When the carpenter told the captain this, the captain 
replied, ' Oh, it's no use being particular to an inch or 
two.' Some time afterwards, when the ship was at 
sea, the captain asked the carpenter to take the wheel 

"'Certainly,' said the carpenter; but after he 
went there, it was soon to be seen that he didn't 
mean to steer. 

" ' Come, carpenter, what are you doing ? You're 
two points off your course.' 
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***A11 right, captain, Tm after her/ 

" * Where are you going to now, man ? You're 
four points off/ 

" ' It's 7U> lise being particxdar to an inch or two^ 
said the carpenter, coolly taking out his two-foot rule 
and laying it on the compass to measure the distance 
apart of four points on the compass card/' 

After that, we thought it was time to douse 
the glim and turn over in our pews for a doss till 
four o'clock. 

One of our watchmates had already become a 
subject of great speculation to my partner and I. 
We could not tell what countryman he was, nor 
what else he was at all, unless he might be a soldier. 
He was a tall, fair-complexioned, well-built European 
of about forty years of age. He had a full beard 
and whiskers, and had the look of having undergone 
great privations quite recently. He could not speak 
one word of English, French, German, Bussian, 
Spanish, or any of the numerous other languages 
we coidd bring to bear on him, and very numerous 
they were. Some of the foreigners said he must 
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be an Irishman, but I knew better than that. He 
was a landsman who appeared never to have been 
on board a sailing ship before, so sea-sick and ab- 
solutely helpless was he. The only approach to any- 
thing like intelligence that we got out of him was once 
when he took up a broomstick and went through 
some sort of manual exercise with it, as though 
it were a musket. He must have been nearly 
starved to death when the crimps picked the poor 
devil up and put him away with us, for he ate 
about a dozen hard biscuits in the first watch on 
board, before we were clear of the river. The crimps 
had taken forty dollars in advance for him from the 
ship, and had packed him o£f, without any clothes 
at all, just as he stood up in an old tattered suit 
of gray tweed, a hard felt hat, and no socks under 
his thin ragged old side-spring boots, to ''chaw 
wind " in the western ocean in the depth of winter. 



Jim and I raked up a few things for him, a pipe, 
a pair of socks, and an old suit of '' slippery clothes " 
— oilskins — just enough to keep the life in him 
if we had a quick passage; but it wouldu^'t have 
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made much difference if we had left him alone, for 
we lost him next day I 

When we turned out at ten minutes to four 
o'clock A.M., we heard that there had been great 
doings in the second mate's watch. All the watch 
had been sent away from the wheel, and one 
young German had been kicked black and blue 
by the captain and second mate. The foolish young 
fellow owned a revolver, and he had put this inside 
his shirt when he went aft. I think they must 
have seen it, or knew that he had it, from the 
way they beat him; they shrewdly judging that 
he dare as soon pull it on them as on himself. 

It has always appeared quite wonderful to me 
how the "telegraph," "white mouse," or "little 
bird" gets about such ships, but it is a fact that 
everything that is said and done among the men 
is known aft nearly as soon as it is forward I 
have been in a forecastle where I was certain there 
could be no ''white mouse" among us, and yet 
the officers possessed an unaccountable knowledge 
of every man's mood and intention. I can only 
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suppose that eavesdropping and vigilant spying are 
brought to a wonderful degree of perfection among 
the officers under the "blue-nose" system. 

There was no such a thing in this hooker as 
getting under shelter during your watch on deck 
The three of us that were not steering or on the 
look-out, if we got half-an-hour off the pumps and 
were not hauling, had to keep walking up and 
down on the deck cargo of timber, dropping off 
to sleep as we walked, and knocking ourselves up 
against pump-handles and bits. 

Exactly at daylight — ^we used to say as soon 
as the mate could see the mainmast from' the 
break of the poop— we used to turn to. This 
morning we began securing the anchors inboard, 
but as we could not manage them with the strength 
we had, so our watch was kept up until about nine 
o'clock. I was at the wheel at the time, and the 
captain coming on deck about eight o'clock, had 
an opportunity of seeing what I looked like in the 
daylight He stared very hard at me, but said 
nothing. After a time it pleased him to be facetious, 
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SO he said to me^ at the same time looking at the 
ship's wake : 

"You can't do it," very positively. 

" Sir ? " said I, also looking astern for an instant. 

" You can't do it," more positively than before, 
if possible. 

"Can't do what, sir?" said I. 

"Can't make a Q. You've put her through 

about every letter in the alphabet but that, and you 

may give that up and try and keep her after the 

martingale stays for a change." 

Right you are, cap." 

D , f ! Don't you know enough 

to say, * sir,' when you're speaking to me ? " And 

he came close up to me and shook his fist in my 

face and ground his teeth and looked as fierce as 
a buck rat at a cheese fair. It was a pretty critical 

pinch. Last night's dodge would not do again. 

What I did do was to humbly apologise. 
I said: "Beg pardon, sir, I forgot" 
" Would you forget if I was to land you one 

on the snout, you thing ? " 
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I simply and stolidly replied, looking him right 
in the eyes with the blankest of expressions : '^ No, 
I would not, captain." 

He could not understand me, so he did not 
venture to try any violence then. One of the first 
things he did understand about me was, that it 
would not be a wise thing to try violence on me 
at any time. 

When the American sailor was asked how he 
liked a certain mate, he replied : " Wall, he's a 
good man to a good man ; he always treated me 
very well" 

I do not mean to imply what the American sailor 
did, when I state that for the future both the captain 
and the mate treated Jimmy and myself much better 
than any of the other men, though I have no doubt 
that if we had turned up rough neither of them 
would have hesitated about killing us. I was very 
glad to get away from the captain that morning. 
I had heard a great deal of whooping and hollowing 
going on forward, and had been able to follow, by the 
orders, the rate at which the work was progressing. 



I 
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Once I heard the mate sing out, **That will do 
the watch;'* but was disappointed on his adding, 
"just send down the fish pennant before you go 
below;" which meant another half-hour's work 
before I could be relieved. When I was at last 
relieyed and reached the house, Jimmy met me, 
looking just about as "ugly " as a midshipman with 
a beard. 

" I've been in a few regular scorching hot packets, 
both Yanks and blue-nosers, but this puts the capper 
on the lot." 

" I believe you, my boy. I've had a cautioik 
of a two hours with the old man. How have you 
been getting on for'ard?" 

"The mate's all right," said Jimmy, "he's got 
the heart of a lion ; but the second mate's dirt — ^real 
dirt — right down to the ground. I saw the mate 
catch hold of those two Russians by the hair of. their 
heads, one in each hand, and beat their faces on the 
rail till they bled all over ; but that was the only 
way he could knock any sense into them. You 
know the 'queer fellow'" (I knew he meant our 
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other watch-mate besides the Bussians) ; '' well, the 
mate thought he was putting it on ; he was such an 
almighty zany. So the mate says, ' I guess I know 
how to open your ears/ and he up and fetched him 
one on the skull with the butt-end of a marling-spike. 
It knocked him down, but the ^^ queer fellow'' 
crawled away down imder the t'-gallant forecastle, 
and he's not to be found in the ship now. I guess he 
must have come out and slipped overboard when 
nobody was looking." 

'' Did you look in his pew 1" said I, as I stepped 
across the forecastle and looked in his bunk. He 
was not there; but no one believed that the man 
had committed suicide. I myself felt almost certain * 
that if he had jumped overboard I should have seen 
him from my elevated post at the wheel Soon we 
all turned in, and thought no more about our watch- 
mate, feeling pretty sure that he would turn up, 

stowed away somewhere. 

I knew a youngster, once, who disappeared 

in much the same way. He was a well-con- 
nected young gentleman who took it into his head 
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to see a little life, and had shipped as ordinary 
seaman in a small brig, on board of which I was 
serving as boatswain. He had made a passage 
out to Philadelphia before. He performed a good 
many smart tricks. The first night we got under 
weigh he was sent up aloft to loose the fore-topsail, 
and, after he had been about half an hour up aloft, 
the mate began to get impatient, and sung out to 
him, " How long are you going to be about that ?** 

" I can't get it clear ; it's all foul and jammed." 

"Cut it, then," said the mate, meaning the 
gasket. 

"Ay, ay, sir," said he, and straightway cut 
the standing parts of both the topsail clew-lines« 
For the information of the landsman, I must explain 
that these are very important ropes, necessary for 
the taking in of the sail, and which would have been 
let go from the deck, in the course of setting the sail, 
after the gaskets had been cast off by our friend. 

He was put in my watch, and a few nights 
afterwards, as it was coming on rather squally and 
we were sharp up, I thought I would make the 
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fore-royal fast, and sent the young fellow up to 
do it. It was very dark, and a pretty fresh breeze 
blowing, with rain ; but I kept my eye on him until 
I saw him get the weather-side furled all right. I 
had plenty of other things to look after, and so 
I suppose it must have been half an hour before I 
took particular notice of him again. He did not 
seem to be making much of a show of getting the 
lee-side of the sail in, so I sung out ''Look alive 
with that bit of a pocket handkerchief ; you're big 
enough to eat it." 

No answer. I looked harder, and it seemed to 
me that no one was up there. I ran to the com- 
panion for the binoculars and looked up at the top- 
gallant-masthead. He was gone ! I asked the man 
at the wheel if he had heard or seen anything 
come down from for'ard. No, he had not. I 
sung out for the other man in the watch to come 
aft. I told him Harry was gone, and questioned 
him. No, he had seen nothing. I told him then 
to go up and finish making the sail fast, and I 
went down to call the old man. 
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As soon as I told the captain, he said, ''My 
God 1 this is awful/' and rushed up on deck, I after 
him. It was soon too evident to the captain that 
nothing could be done. We were probably miles away 
from the spot where the youngster had fallen by 
this time. At first the captain had thought of going 
about, but the darkness of the night and the awkward 
sea, which was getting up all the time, told at 
once that such a move could give no chance of 
saving the boy. 

The captain spent the rest of the watch on 
deck with me, lending a hand to shorten down. 
The weather became more threatening, and before 
the end of the watch we had all the kites in. But 
we worked with heavy hearts, thinking of our poor 
watchmate. Many were the conjectures as to how 
it could have happened. He might have slipped 
crossing over from the weather to the lee side of the 
yard ; or the rope on the foot of the sail might have 
struck him on the head and knocked him down 
senseless. 

''It's a very curious thing," said the captain. 
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" that none of you heard him call out, or ever saw 
the splash, with all that phosphorescence in the 
water." 

Perhaps at that moment the poor creature was 
striving his last in what sailors know as '' the dog's 
swim/' It touched us all very nearly ; it was as 
likely as not that every one of us would meet a 
similar fate sooner or later. Now with this scene so 
close I could« I fancied, almost realise what my feelings 
would be as the vessel rushed surging by into the 
darkness, my impotent struggles and shouts thrown 
back in my face by the strong gale, unseen, unheard 
by those who could assist. Hope must indeed go 
before Ufe. I cannot conceive a more frightful death. 
I think my reason would desert me and I should die 
in a howling gnashing fury of impotent rage. I don't 
know though — ^perhaps a man could resign himself 
calmly to the inevitable ; utter despair may visit 
us mercifully. 

But enough of this. At eight bells, when the 

watch was called. Master Harry was found snug in 

his bunk. He said he felt sick when he was alofti 
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and so he came down and turned in ; and he must 
have been very sly to escape being seen. I can't 
exactly say whether I felt more foolish or glad. I 
know the fellow had given us an awful start, and 
we were glad to see him alive ; but we took it out 
of him after, and kept such a sharp eye on him 
that he played us no more tricks of the same kind. 

Eemembering that incident, the "queer-fellow's 
disappearance didn't alarm me very much. On our 
first afternoon watch on deck the second mate's 
watch was kept up with us, and it became evident 
that there were to be no afternoon watches below 
given in her. I never expected that there would be, 
for it is not the rule in this sort of ship. I had 
a good opportunity of seeing what our second mate 
was. He was a skunk — ^a long slab of a Boston 
Puritan, slung together about as compactly as a 
fathom of pump-water. His clothes looked as if they 
had been thrown out at him as he passed a slop- 
shop door, and had just stuck on him by accident. 

A more incompetent man it would be hard to 
imagine. By himself he could not furl one side 
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of a jib. All he knew was how to dog-badger and 
goad a good man until he became perfectly useless. 
His mildest words were, "You chaw I You thing! 
You dog I " But his game was soon spoilt. 

This very afternoon we were canting the main 
yard a point or so, and all standing in a row hauling 
on the main brace. The rope was already as tight as 
a harp string, but that would not do, he must have 
a few dry pulls. Now there is pulling and pulling, 
so that when men feel they are only giving them 
pulls for nothing they will appear to lay back as 
heavy as ever on the rope, but at the same time not 
put an ounce of weight on. 

Men will do this very often without the slightest 
cause, but if a good officer, who knows what he is 
about, suspects them of doing so, he will be down 
on them like a Yankee on a main-tack. In this 
case I had passed the word myself not to lay any 
weight on. 

After he had kept us pulling and getting nothing 
on the rope for about a minute, Jimmy and I began 
to laugh, and so my boy walks across to us from the 
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other side« and, putting his face close down to the 
men's faces, and, showing every rotten tooth in his 
mouth, snarls out as he strides along the line, 
" Ha — a — ^1 1 ha — a — 1 1 or I'll chaw the ear oflF o' 
you*" When he came up to me, I said quite quietly 
in his ear, "You don't get enough to eat, likely," 

The nature of the slur will be appreciated when 
I tell the reader that it is no very unusual thing for 
captains to be so mean as to openly show that they 
begrudge every bite of food eaten at their tables. 
I have often known officers so cringing and obse* 
quious that they starved themselves in order to keep 
in the captain's good graces. So common is such a 
condition of things that a hint of the kind from a 
man is, perhaps, one of the sorest spots upon which 
a mate in the merchant-service can be touched. 

I had juat time to finish my stinging remark 
when the second mate tried a butt, thinking to down 
me; but I was just a shade too quick for him. 
Instead of hitting me a blow with his forehead on 
the bridge of the nose — a blow which would have 
placed me at his mercy for some seconds — a slight 
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quick movement of my head caused him to come 
down with the end of his nose right on the crown of 
my head, spattering his blood all over my ears and 
shoulders. I gave him a trip and a low butt, and over 
he went When down, before you could count three I 
got in under his ear three of the hardest kicks I knew 
how. It was my life or his. I was just going to 
finiah hiin with both heels and a jump, when Jimmy 
stopped me. '^ That'll do, Jack; he's had enough." 
At the same moment the captain and mate ran up 
with revolvers in their hands. 

I hoped they would not open fire. The mate 
I felt was safe; I knew he had a strong nerve, 
and would not begin thinning us out unless he 
was forced to, or unless he deliberately took it into 
his head to have some sport. I was not so sure of 
the captain. I believed him, with all his blustering, 
to be a coward at heart. When I see a man's hand 
that holds the pistol trembling, I lose a good deal 
of confidence in him. It's almost impossible to judge 
how he will act. The chances are about even 
whether he will just let you murder him quietly, 
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without firing a shot, or whether he will begin 
the next instant to blaze away indiscriminately on 
friends and foes. 

I was sorry to notice that my boots had been 
too thin to hurt the second mate very much, for 
he jumped and went close up to the captain. The 
mate stalked up to Jimmy and me, and says to 
us, " IVe had my eye on you two since you come 
aboard ; I suppose the pair of you had a hand in 
this." 

"No, sir! Nobody had any hand in it but 



me. 



To which Jimmy added : " That's so, sir ; it 
don't take more than the young feller to fix that 
shadder." 

" Now, no sa — a — ce," said the mate to Jimmy. 
Then the long, bony ghost laid hold of me by 
the ear and pulled me across to the weather-side 
of the poop, where the captain and second mate 
were standing. I thought my head would come 
off in his hand, especially with the cracks he was 
giving me on the skull with the muzzle of his 
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revolver. He placed me opposite to the second 
mate, and said : 

"Mr. Second Mate, you've got to lick the soul 
out of this Britisher, and teach him he has no 
Board o' Trade officers to deal with now." 

In British North American ships it was not 
necessary that the officers should hold English cer- 
tificates, and they a£fected great contempt for them 
and their holders. 

The captain at this threatened that if any of 
the men attempted to interfere, he would put day- 
light through them. Then, turning to the second 
mate, he said: "Now you dive right in, and, if 
you don't lick him, I'll lick you." 

The laws of the ring in such a case are: boot, 
bite, or gouge — ^up or down. You may use any 
weapon you can lay your hand on or are "smart" 
enough to have concealed about your person. 

Now I am at a great disadvantage in such a 
fight. I was taught such dififerent ideas of fair play 
in my youth that I have never been able to educate 
myself up to the true rough-and-tumble methods. 
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I always lose the benefit of such advantages as I 
may have gained, and have been frequently made 
to regret that in one round I did not bite my man's 
nose off in the last round when I had the chance. 

Don't forget, reader, that I am talking about a year 
or two ago. I never did like a rough-and-tumble if I 
could possibly keep out of it; but sometimes (as 
seemed to be the case now) there wasn't the smallest 
hole to creep out of ; and I have fought three of the 
hardest fights of my life in that manner. 

Although the captain threatened the second mate, 
I had some hopes that I might bounce him out of 
coming up to the scratch. So I put a bold face 
on and declared, in the only kind of language 
that those sort of men could imderstand — ^and 
which language might be disaproved of by some 
reader were it printed — ^that all manner of structural 
injury was about to result to him at my hands* 
The curious character of some of the quite-recently 
invented oaths which I used I saw had taken 
good effect. At the same time I noticed the end of a 
sling-shot sticking out of his inside pocket. If Tm 
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going to come out of this with my life, I thought, that's 
about all. The mate was some distance behind me ; the 
captain was close behind the second mate, whispering 
to him. Now or never I I went up near the second 
mate, making as though I wanted to speak to the 
captain before we began. Just as I came close to 
the second mate I made a sudden snatch at the 
life-preserver, and, before he could stop me, it was 
mine, and I had sprung back on the defensive. It 
was well he made no attempt to recover it then, 
or he would have been laid out. 

It was now easily seen that he could not be 
made to fight, and so the captain ordered him 
down below, telling the cur that he would have 
something more to say to him. 

''Tou ought to be ashamed of yourself to go 
for a man you couldn't whip," shouted the captain 
after the second mate as he slunk below. 

"Now, get on with your jobs," said the mate. 

The rest of the afternoon passed quietly enough 

tmtil about half-past five, when the mate came to 
the door of our house while we were all at supper 
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and said he wanted three men to come out at 
once along with him. Jimmy and I hung back, 
and let three of the foreigners jump out. We never 
suspected what the job was to be. In about ten 
minutes the mate and the three men came back 
and passed by our door, carrying the queer fellow 
between them stiff and dead. We all went out and 
followed them aft, where we were met by the captain, 
who laconically inquired of the mate : " Dead 1 " 

"Guess you've about hit it," replied the mate. 

"What such half-dead trash comes aboard of 
a ship for I don't know. I don't begrudge him 
his advance; I'd have given him that to stop 
ashore if I'd known what he was going to do. 
Waal, it's no use keeping him aboard any longer, 
you'd best dump him right away." 

The mate and two or three of the men imme- 
diately began to carry the body to the side to throw 
it overboard, in obedience to the captain's latest 
order; the mate being no doubt very glad to get 
rid of the chief evidence of the murder he had 
committed. 
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But Jimmy jumped in the way of them and 
shouted : " Look at har, if you throw that man 
overboard now I'll report it when we get in." 

"Nonsense, Jimmy, my boy," said the captain, 
with one of those sweet half-laughs or purser's grins 
he could put on when he liked. "What else shall 
we do with him ? " 

"Why, put him in the fore-cabin and see if 
there's any life in him," I said. 

And Jimmy said, " We'll sew him up to-morrow 
and you can bury him properly then." 

When the mate saw we were determined, and 
that he was likely to have a good deal more trouble 
with us than he had already had, he ordered the 
body to be placed in the fore-cabin and promised 
he would " do something to make sure the man 
was dead." 

The cold-blooded significance of the last remark 

did not strike us at the time, and though we 
remembered it afterwards I never have dared to 
think that it was meant in the way we might 
have supposed. 
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Most of the foreigners were very young men 
who spoke English very badly. As soon as we 
had gained our point about the dead man Jimmy 
turned his wrath on the foreigners and cursed 
them as fast as he could talk. He told them that 
the captain and mate were only men like them- 
selves. He said he believed they would jump over- 
board one after the other like a flock of sheep if 
the captain told them to, and wound up by throw- 
ing a hook-pot full of tea at one of the Fins who 
he thought had been most ready to assist in giving 
the dead man "a passage." 

I could see our house was divided against 
itself now for good, so that whatever might come 
of it we need look for no assistance from our own 
messmates, but would have to battle the racket on 
our own hooks. One thing, the afterguard were in 
much the same fix, for the second mate had been 
ordered to his cabin for not fighting me, and the 
captain was keeping his watch. 

Later on I heard from the cook how the 
''queer fellow" had been found. The cook had 
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gone down into the fore-peak to get up some coals, 
and while he was hanging his lamp up it suddenly 
shone full on a white human face, behind a heap 
of coals. He said he was so startled that he nearly- 
dropped the lamp and fled, but he remembered it 
must be the "queer fellow" who was missing. So 
he took some pieces of coal and began pelting them 
at the man to see if he was dead. After hitting 
him on the nose a couple of times he saw that 
he was, and so came quietly aft and told the mate, 
who was at tea. As soon as the mate and captain 
had finished their tea they had taken measures to 
«ee about it. 

My belief is that after the mate him hit 
the man had felt badly hurt — ^perhaps thought 
Idmself killed — ^and had crawled under the top- 
gallant forecastle to hide himself away from his 
persecutors, who were abusing, kicking, and shoving 
hiTn on all sides. Not feeling safe from search in 
his first hiding-place he had looked about and per- 
haps after an hour or so at last found the coal-locker. 
Then crawling up into its farthest recess he had 
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died in peace all alone. His death was brought about 
chiefly by the blow on the head, added to hia low 
physical condition, sea-sickness, and the thought 
of the terrible situation in which he found him- 
self. 

That night as Jimmy and I walked the wet 
and slippery deck cargo together, he confided to me 
that he had an extreme horror of a dead body. He 
told me that the whole time he had been at the 
wheel he had fancied the " queer fellow " was sitting 
behind him until he could scarcely steer with fright. 
I pooh-poohed the notion, and told him that when 
we sewed the fellow up to-morrow I would show him 
that I thought no more harm of a dead man than 
I did of a dead sheep. 

" You never had such a scare as I had once," he 
said. 

''Maybe not, although I have seen many thou- 
sands of dead bodies at the same time. But how did 
you get your scare ? *' 

" Well, I'll first teU you aU about it if you'll 
hold on." 
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''About twenty years ago I was apprentice boy 
aboard a smaU coUier-brig, and we went into Hartle- 
pool to lay up for the winter. At first the master 
would come down and sleep aboard, but after a 
time I was left in the brig all by myself. The 
second night I was left alone I felt so miserable 
and lonely that I took a couple of shillings I 
had and went on shore to find a bed; for I 
really was afraid to sleep aboard by myself. I 
soon found a lodging-house, where I could get a 
bed for sixpence, and a woman showed me the way 
up to the room. There were four rooms on the same 
landing, and she led me into a room with four beds 
in it, and pointed out the one I was to use in the 
far comer of the room. I did not turn in at once, 
for it was early, but went out and did a walk round, 
spent the eighteen pence I had left on beer, and 
came back to the house about eleven o'clock. I 
went upstairs to the room, but when I got into it 
there was another man in my bed. He looked a 
fall-grown man, in the light from the street gas — 
there was no other light in the room. You know 
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how collier boys were kept under in those days. I no 
more dare have asked the man to get out of my bed 
than I dare have hit him on the nose. I dare not 
get into another bed for fear that someone else might 
come up afterwards and turn me out. So I just 
took my coat and boots off and crept quietly over 
the man in my bed and lay down between him and 
the wall, on the top of the bedclothes. 

*^ I think the beer must have begun to get into 
my head (though I was pretty well used to beer as 
soon as I could walk), for I could not get to sleep, 
£^nd felt myself getting quite &iBly, as if I wanted 
to turn out and do a dance; but I kept quiet. 
All at once the door opened, and a big girl^ with 
a candle in her hand, ran in and sat down on one 
of the beds laughing. Then a young fellow ran in 
after her and sat down on another bed opposite. I lay 
as. quiet as a mouse, wondering what they were after* 

" ' You're a fool, Tom, to sit up all night Per- 
haps you'd like me to keep you company.' 

" * Why don't you, Polly ? ' said the young fellow, 
moving on to the same bed as the gicL 
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''* Why don't I ?' answered the girl 

"'Yes, why don't you?' said the chap, as he 
put his arm round her waist. 

" This was getting such good fun that I could not 
help giving my bedmate a nudge, but the next 
instant I was glad to see it did* not wake him up. 
The fellow tried to take the candle from the girl, and 
they soon had a regular fight over it At last he 
got the candle away, and put both his arms round 
her waist. I was so tickled at this that I kept 
nudging and shaking my bedmate harder and harder. 
The young fellow gave the girl a kiss that made 
things ring again. I pulled the bed-clothes off my 
bed-mate's face, at the same time as the girl said : 
' Oh I for shame, Tom, and a dead man in the room ! ' 

'' I made one jump out through the open door, 

downstairs, down the streets — ^the screams of that 

woman after me — down the steps of the boat-landing, 

into the water, swam aboard the brig, jumped right 

into my bunk all wet, covered my head up with my 

blankets, shaking like a mizzen-royal on a wind. 

**I had to be sent to the hospital next day, and 

q2 
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was laid up for three weeks over it. I heard after- 
wards that the girl was nearly as bad as me, and 
that the chap was nearly scared to death. I never 
called for my boots and coat, though they were worth 
more than two months' wages to me in those days. 
I might have made a mistake, and got into the wrong 
room again." 

The dead man seemed to have made Jimmy 
thoroughly down-hearted, for even after telling me 
his curious experience with the corpse, he did not 
seem a bit more comfortable. After some turns 
backwards and forwards in our walk, he said: 
" Jack, I wish I had not lost my temper with that 
Bussian Fin. They're a bad lot to interfere with." 

I knew what was troubling him. There exists 
among sailors a belief that all Fins are wizards, and 
can perform any kind of miracle they like. I was 
vainly trying to disabuse Jimmy's mind of this 
absurd belief, when we were called to pump the 
ship, and we knew that it only wanted half-an-hour 
of our watch being up. 
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One story was once told me on the subject of 
Kussian Fin supernatural powers by an old fellow 
I was shipmate with^ whom we nicknamed 'Hhe 

sea-liar." The old fellow's yam was that he was 
once shipmate with a Russian Fin who had all 
the horn buttons eaten off his oilskins by the rats. 
So on the next dog-watch after he found it out^ 
the Finlander went to the fore-hatch, and sticking 
his sheath-knife upright in the deck, called upon 
all the rats in the ship to appear before him. 
Up came all the rats one after the other, and crawled 
before him in solemn procession, rat after rat, every 
rat in the ship, until hundreds of rats had passed 
close by his feet Then there was a delay, and 
the Russian Fin called in a louder tone the same 
words he had called at first Instantly a poor 
little perspiring bedraggled rat with all its hairs 
turned the wrong way, limped out of the hatchway 
and went up to the upright sheath-knife and sawed 
its own head o& This satisfied the Russian Fin, 
who declared he had seen every rat in the ship, 
and had punished the culprit If I remember 
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nght, it was by this stoiy that my friend earned 
for himself the title of the " sea-liar," for it is only 
among the oldest and most ignorant seamen that 
such stories gain credence now-a-days. 

As soon as we went on deck at 8 a.m. next 
morning Jimmy and I were sent aft to sew the 
dead man up. The mate stood by the whole time we 
were at it First, I felt in his pockets to see if there 
were any papers or letters about him that might throw 
some light on the mystery, but I found only some cigar 
stumps which he had most likely picked up in the 
streets before he was Shanghaid, as they were all of 
different kinds of cigars. He also still had the pipe and 
tobacco I had given him, but nothing else whatever. 
We turned up his sleeves to see if he had any tattoo 
marks, but he had none. Without taking his clothes 
off we then sewed him up in some old canvas that 
the mate threw out to us, placing four big holynstones 
at his feet. It went to the mate's heart to give us 
those stones, but he had lost so much of his assur- 
ance and seemed so shaky over the whole business 
that I believe we might have taken every sand-stone 
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and grain of sand in the ship at that moment to 

throw overboard. Jimmy soon took courage from 

seeing me handle the man so freely, and showed 

himself a first-class hand with the palm and needle, 

sewing the body up, insisting on putting the last 

stitch through the nose of the corpse for luck — such 

is the custom. Neither Jimmy nor I at that time 

was capable of making an examination to find out 

the immediate cause of the man's death, but I have 

no doubt but that it was the mate's blow. 

As soon as he was sewn up the rest of the watch 
came in, and together we carried him out, without 

any ceremony whatever and threw him over the side. 

The body disappeared into the foaming, rushing 

waves, ''unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown." 

'^ Somebodj/a darling I " I thought, as I walked away 

to go on holy-stoning the poop deck. 

It is only those who have been through it who 

can know the downright misery of such a passage as 

we were making in the '' roaring forties '' the whole 

way across, and without the slightest hope of a fine 

day to get one's clothes dry. The only wish was 
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"blow, sou'- wester, blow, and let's get it over." 
Never mind the rain, for a man once thoroughly 
drenched with salt water will not take much harm 
from the wet if he is young and strong. Men never 
get colds at sea. Salt-water boils, though, are pain^ 
ful ; they come round the neck and wrists from the 
rubbing of the wet cuffs and collar of the coat while 
working at the pumps. They soon began to malce 
their appearance among us; before the end of tlie 
passage it became almost agony for me to move 
my arms or head on account of them. 

I do not wonder that old western ocean sailors 
have a reputation for being smart at handling canvas 
aloft — ^they get practice enough. Often we spent the 
whole night running up and down from one sail 
to another. All hands all night and no afternoon- 
watch below. Often, when I have at last gone 
below for a watch, I have been so tired and 
wretched that I have been unable to eat my scanty 
rations, but have .just dropped straight into my 
bunk. 

In the first dog-watch, perhaps, we would be 
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slipping along under all square sail, with a moderate 
south-west breeze, having that very afternoon made 
all sail from the lower topsails. In the second 
dog-watch the breeze would freshen and the sea get 
up, running right across the constant westerly swell 
of the rolling *' roaring forties." In come the royals, 
mizzen, and fore top-gallant. Then half-an-hour at 
the pumps before eight o'clock, with the water 
rushing above your waist at every roll. At 
eight bells clew up the maintop gallant-sail, 
as the wind veers to the westward, and begins to 
blow half a gale. As you look round on your 
way down &om aloft and see the southerly fleece 
rolling up in wool-packs to north-west, you think 
"no watch below for me this four hours." Surely 
enough, as soon as you reach the deck the order 
is, "Haul up the crossjack, and starboard clew 
of the mainsail" Then comes a quarter-of-an* 
hour of all hands on the braces squaring yards. 
" Haul the mainsail close up," and the great booming 
folds are graduaUy gathered up in the gear, one 
rope at a time, for we are not strong enough to 
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man more, or if we are the orders of the mate 
are only half-understood by the foreigners they are 
given in such tones, accompanied with such a torrent 
of strange oaths. The mate possessed such an 
extensive vocabulary of oaths that Jimmy and I 
came to the conclusion that he must give all the time 
he walked the deck at night to thinking out new 
ones. As Jimmy observed, one of his "swears'* 
was, like the "widow's cruse," never exhausted. 
When at last the gear is hauled close up, the 
mate roars, "Now then, my bunt-furlers and yard- 
arm-reefers, up you go, and tie her up." Up we 
scramble, through the gale, which is now blowing 
a howler. The last from the deck gets a clip firom 
the mate, and " Run, my son — ^you know what son 
I mean." The second mate takes his station in 
the bunt, for he has been turned to by this time, 
but his voice is never heard now. He has subsided 
into a very mild sort of bully, even the yoimg 
Dutchmen set their backs up if he speaks to them. 
Let a captain once get a down on an officer, and 
the smallest boy in the ship may insult him. 
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Out we lay on the quivering yard — "look out 
you don't get struck on the head," for the wind ia 
whirling hundreds of yards of wet cotton canvas 
as stiff as the cover of this book, over the yard, 
and round your head, as though it were so much 
of the softest silk, now snapping like a thousand 
coach-whips, now bellying up over your head, and 
fl3mig out with a boom like a great gun, and a 
wrench at the great yard that makes it sway like 
a willow branch. 

Now is the time you want sailors — the skill to 
take advantage of the quiet moment, or the flap 
of the canvas, that brings it into your hands ; 
the insensibility to the danger of the situation, 
aloft on the dizzy shaking yard, whizzed a 
hundred feet through the darkness high up over the 
boiling surging waves at every roll of the ship. 
A man must fight the gale in its might many 
and many a time before he becomes unconscious 
of any fear aloft at such a time. But he is no 
sailor tmtil he does so. * A man who has to keep 
one hand for himself and one for the ship is not 
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much good aloft on a dirty night. He must put 
all his mind and both his hands to his work, and 
muzzle the canvas, spill the sail, tooth and nail, 
and, if all know their work, all will be working 
together. 

If the rough canvas tears itself through your 
hands once, never mind the blood spouting from 
your numbed finger tips, at it again and sham mad 
while your blood is up, for the sail must come in ! 
But with such a crowd as we could put on a yard I 
wonder we ever managed to get a sail in at alL To 
work together is one of the most important things 
aloft. Work together! With a youngster on one 
side of you who perhaps had not helped to furl a 
dozen mainsails in his life, and who could do little 
more than hold himself on the yard ; with a Russian 
on the other side of you, who, though a good enough 
sailor no doubt, could not understand a word you 
said to him, and who has been so bullied and be- 
wildered by the mate that he goes about apparently 
stupefied I We used to work together in such a way 
that it generally took an hour and a half to do ten 
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minutes' work aloft, and we hardly ever made a sail 
hst that did not blow adrift again. 

After an hour or so up at the mainsail we 
managed to get it tied up in such a fashion that 
it drove the mate into a towering rage. 

I often fancied that some of the men used 
to like to be stuck aloft just to keep out of his 
reach. I know that after coming down from aloft 
firom such a job, I used to think the mate was 
almost justified in his worst treatment of them. 

''Let go the topsail halliards/' roared the mate 
to a man standing by them. 

''I ain't a touching 'em, sir," answered the man, 
when a moment's delay might cost a sail or a mast. 

If none of them did that actual trick, they often 
did things quite as provoking, and made one almost 
sympathise with the mate. 

There is a story of an American mate once 
who, with a similar crew to ours, was obliged to 
re-name all the ropes in the ship, so that his 
orders could be understood. He took packs of 
cards and nailed one card close to where each 
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rope was made fast, and named the rope after 
the card It must have been rather curious to 
hear such orders as '^ Let go the ace of spades 1 ** 
** Man the nine of hearts and nine of diamonds t ^ 
" Haul tight the queen of clubs 1 *' 

It is all very well to joke about this sort of 
thing, but it is a hard, wretched life, and the danger 
is very considerable. I am convinced that if we 
had once encountered a really hard gale we must, 
with such an incompetent crew, have lost ike ship. 
As luck would have it, we never suffered any worse 
blows than such a one as I am describing. 

In the first two hours of this watch, after we 
came down from the mainsail, the usual speU at 
the pumps had to be neglected to trim sail, for 
the wind had hauled out more on the quarter, and 
was now at N.W., blowing harder, with heavy htH 
squalls. As soon as this is done, up and reef top- 
sails. Another hour and a half aloft, and then a 
heavy hoist to set them reefed, brings us u^ to 
midnight Then all hands must man the pumps, 
for there must be a good deal of water in the ship, 
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though we can get veiy little oat of her 
she is rolling sa She is also steering so badly 
that she ships a great deal of water, and we are 
washed away from the pnmp time aft^r time. It 
is easy to see that they will not be able to rmi her 
long. 

After an honr^s pmnping, up aloft again, and 
make fast the upper topsails — one hour^s fights 
Next up with the foresail, and make that fisst, which 
takes all hands just two hours; for the wind 
is much stronger than it was when we made the 
mainsail fast, and the foresail is a stiff new sail 
Then let the yards go sharp up, and heave the old 
tub to. 

As she comes up to the wind she takes three 
green seas in that start up like an earthquake, all 
adrift When she comes up to the wind and bows 
the sea, she begins sending and diving into it* 
moving the now loosened logs of timber on deck so 
that the best sea-legs cannot move safely on deck. 

But we must now set to work, and quickly too 
to secure the timber, or it will soon have chane 
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of the ship. Spare pieces of chain are passed over 
the logs, wedges are driven in between them« Very 
dangerous work it is in the dark. If a man's foot 
was to slip in between two of the moving logs it 
would be crushed to pulp. The mate is foremost 
everywhere. Euffian as he is, he is a splendid sea- 
man. But the captain, where has he been all night ? 
He has been on the poop, with the exception of the 
few minutes every half-hour spent in the cabin 
taking a drink. Now as day begins to break he 

« 

is so drunk he can scarcely stand, holding himself up 
by the mizzen rigging, and is barely able to articulate 
curses at the man at the wheel ; and he appears to 
still think the ship is before the wind, notwithstanding 
the wind in his face as he looks forward. 

The poor fellow at the wheel has been there 
all night, and is as nearly dropping from sheer 
exhaustion and cold as the captain is from drink. 

The wheel is never relieved while the work con- 
tinues. I have often had six hours at the wheel, 
with the ship steering hard, so that my homy hands 
have been blistered by the spokes. 
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As the day breaks the light begins to reveal 
numbers of minor damages that have been sustained 
through the night: small things aloft that must 
be repaired at once ; sails which were so badly furled 
in the night that they must be refurled* 

After such a night of exertion one feels ex- 
tremely tired and hungry just before daybreak, 
but after a time, if you do not rest or eat, this 
wears off, and you get a sort of second wind — a 
return of the energies and spirits, rather unnatural 
and somewhat like what one experiences after taking 
a strong stimulant I have met many sailors who 
have explained to me that they have experienced 
the same feeling. 

All hands worked much better after daylight, 
so that by eight o'clock we had things squared up 
enough to allow us to go to breakfast. What a 
break£E»t I Nine wretches in a dripping den of a 
forecastle, the salt water running out of their clothes 
in streams, making a meal off a pot of unsweetened 
coffee and a nibble at a sea-cake, harder than the 
knocker of a workhouse door. Force it down, though 
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perhaps yon would rather have nothing, but you 
must eat though you may not care for it; it 
will do you good. Then fill the pipe, throw your- 
self down wet on the deck, and just lie long 
enough to feel how tired you really are, when the 
mate comes along again, and sings out, " Pump ship, 
the watch r* 

As it is now our proper watch on deck we have 
to leave the shelter of the forecastle and go out 
into the bitterly cold whistling gale again. 

Now that the excitement was over we feel the 
cold in our wet clothes. With aching limbs we now 
set methodically to work at the most arduous of all 
labour on board ship, the working of the pumps, 
knowing, too, that we should be at them the whole 
watch. It took all the strength of the three 
hands in our watch to turn the fly-wheel pump,, 
and keep it going. After a long spell I have 
often dropped right down where I stood, ta 
rest in the water. With the cold iron handle ia 
your hand, beaten by the cruel hailstones; ipray 
after sptay dashing over you, standing in rushing 
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water at least up to your knees ; round and round 
you must force the wheel, with five-minute intervals 
of rest every half-hour, timed by the mate, for hour 
after hour. What makes it worse is that all the 
time you feel that you are doing work that ought 
not to be necessary, work that you did not bargain to 
do ; for no ship should be sent to sea in such 
an unsound condition that the pumps have to^be 
kept constantly manned in heavy weather. And 
yet it is the rule with ships in the western ocean 
trade. 

So tired were we by eight bells that Jimmy, 
who had been two hours at the wheel (doing nothing, 
for the ship being hove-to did not require any 
steering), said to me, "Jack, I don't know what 
you or the others mean to do, but Tm going to 
turn right in when I go below." 

"What's that you say?" said the mate, who 
overheard him. 

Jimmy told me afterwards that he meant the 

mate to hear him. 

"Fm not going to stop up this afternoon,'' in 

s 2 
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tones that let the mate know he meant what he 
said. 

I expected an explosion, and I was much relieved 
to see the mate begin to smile in a compassionate 
sort of way. He came close np to Jimmy, and I 
worked round behind the mate, ready for anything he 
might try on my chum. He looked close down 
into Jimmy's face for about half a minute, during 
which Jimmy never quailed, and then said: "No 
more am I,'* going away laughing. 

" He's taken that very tamely," I said to Jimmy. 

" He has to. Jack. He can't afford to lay either 
of us up." 

At noon we forced some yellow broth down 
our throats, and turned in for four hours. But 
it was the only time we were ever given our after- 
noon watch below. When we turned out, at four 
in the afternoon, we found that the wind had 
moderated, and the sea gone down so much that 
they were going to make sail, and put her before 
it again. We soon began to loose sail, and our 
ship began filling her decks with water again, like 
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the half tide-rock that she was, until we got more 
sail on her. By midnight we had all sail on her 
again. 



I have been describing only the ordinary life 
of a western ocean sailor in the winter time. It 
was the same thing day after day. When we had 
a moderate fair wind, it was work, work, drive, drive, 
round the decks. When we had a strong fair wind, 
before which a good ship would be goiug eleven 
kuots, it was shorten down and heave to. She 
was only a fair type of her class, not by any means 
the worst vessel of the kind I have been in. When 
about half-way across, Jimmy and I were put on to 
the sails in the fore-cabin — "canvas-tailoring" — 
which gave us better times than the rest. We would 
be working under shelter while the rest would be 
doing monkey aloft or scrubbing and scouring round 
the wet decks. 

By-and-by the captain got tired of pretending 
to keep the second mate's watch, and declared he 
would have a second mate if he was obliged to 
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take two men to make one. In consequence of 
this determination, Jimmy was taken away from 
the wheel and made supernumerary second mate; 
one of the foreigners being put in our watch in 
his place. Though the captain and mate were 
always planning some new scheme for annoying 
and harassing us, it was on the old second mate 
that they exercised their greatest ingenuity; him 
they never ceased fiom taoubling, and led him 
a perfect dog's life. I have seldom seen a man 
get so thoroughly dispirited under persecution. 
It appeared also that he was very badly off for 
clothes, for he became so ragged he looked as if 
he had been shot at. I said to him one day, 
quite respectfully: ''Why don't you mend some 
of your things, sir?" I always treated him with 
studied respect now he was under a cloud, both 
to show that I bore no malice and out of disrespect 
to those who were bullying him. He 

**I have no needle and thread" 

'' Won't any of the after-guard 
them?" 



A 
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"No/* he said; "you don't know half what 
they do to me when they get me below; the pair 
of them get on to me and call me everything. I 
get nothing to eat but dry biscuit They wouldn't 
lend me a needle of thread to save my lifa I 
fed real miserable." 

"Why don't you ask him to let you live 
for'ard ? " 

"I have told him I would go for'ard three or 
four times, but he wouldn't let me ; lie says I'd 
be too com&rtable." 

I lent him a needle and thread, and told him 
we could always spare him a bit of salt-meat if he 
was starving. He often came at night after that 
for a piece of meat Poor devil I though he was 
cowardly and had done his feeble best to be a bully 
up to the traditions of the trade he was in, I did 
not begrudge it to him. Excepting the man that 
had been killed outright, he was the next most badly 
treated man in the shipu I wondered at times that 
they did not drive him desperate, and make him 
turn on them ; but it is incredible what cowed mea 
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will endure on board ship, where there is no escape, 
and where they know they will be met mercilessly 
and to the death. At times murderous mutinies 
have resulted from such causes as I am speaking of ; 
but much more seldom than one who knows the 
cause would expect. It is interesting to notice also 
that these few mutinies all occurred on board ships 
of the very class of which I am speaking. The 
Lennie, the Jefferson Borden, and the Caswell were 
all western-ocean-going vessels. 

It is a pity no record can be procured of the 
thousands of men who have been wilfully mur- 
dered and maimed or disfigured for life on board 
such ships during the last ten years. It would 
make an interesting set-off against these three 
mutinies. 

When we at last reached London, more dead than 
alive, we were all only too glad to jump ashore out 
of her as soon as she came alongside the wharf. 
We never thought about the half month's pay due 
to us ; only to get away from her at any cost was 
our desire. 
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It is the boast of most of these captains that, 
however long may be the passage, they never pay 
a man more than the first month in advance. 

I would have liked very much to have brought 
the murder before the authorities ; but I never found 
any of my shipmates again after we parted on 
the first night ashore. My unsupported evidence 
would have gone for very little against our very 
respectable captain and mate; so I was obliged 
to say nothing, and let it drop, as many another 
case of the same kind has been dropped. 

What wonder that men, on regaining their 
liberty from such hells, go wUd. and indulge in 
every possible excess! 

Kwe could only know how many ships posted 
as missing were lost through being manned by in- 
competent seamen, I suspect we would find more of 
them than were ever lost through overloading. I 
was standing in the shippbg ofiice. Port Adelaide, 
listening to a captain of a fine ship trying to get a 
crew for smaller wages than were going in the port 
at the time, and I heard him say : 
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" I brought my ship out with boys, and 111 take 
her home with boys." 

"Ahl" I thought, "you may run clear for a 
long time, but some dirty night you'll wish you 
had a few sailors aboard, if they do cost a pound 
or two more." 

A question I would like to hear a satisDsu^tory 
answer to is: Why is England obliged to give lower 
wages to English seamen than any other country in 
the world ? One thing it has done most completely : 
it has driven all our best sailors to America, the 
colonies, and not a few into fire brigades. 

There is no need to dwell upon or recall the two 
terrible lessons England has so lately received, in 
order to prove the danger of sending ships to sea 
manned by boys.* I think that it requires but a 
slight appreciation of the perils of the sea to enable 
anyone to understand that, however efficient a ship's 
officers may be, emergencies often arise on board 
ship which render an unskilful crew, however 



* Eurydice and Atcdarda, 
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nmiieiaiis, worse than nseless. When a ship is 
on her beam-ends all on board vho are not ex- 
perienced seamen can only be in the way, and an 
impediment to those who might, but for them, be 
able'°,to act quickly and rightly, so as to save the 
ship. 




CHAPTER XYI. 



UNDBR A NEW FLAG. 



^xraBJTt HE best blae-water fishermen I kaow 
' are the Italians and Aastrians. I once 




made a passage from Alexandiia to 
London in an Austrian barque with a crew 

composed chiefly of Italians, Italian being the 
language in which the ship was worked, also the 
language chiefly spoken on all occasions. 

Before signing my agreement to serve on board 
her, I was obliged by the Austrian consul to get 
permission from our English consul to do so. I 
never heard of an English consul compelling a 
foreigner to produce a paper proving him to be 
iree from obligations to his own country before 
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allowing him to join an English ship. If such 
a permit were required from Germ£m seamen, many 
of them would be unable to procure it; for great 
numbers of them are evading the military service 
to which they are liable in their own country by 
sailing in English ships. Such a thing I suppose 
would be quite unconstitutional. 

The capacity in which I was to serve on board 
the Austrian barque was that of timoneer — ^helmsman ; 
and I found on coming on board that there were 
only four helmsmen in her, so that my work during 
the passage consisted exactly one half of the time I 
was on duty of steering. 

On fiiBt going on board her I had almost an 
adventure. She was off in the outer harbour, ready to 
weigh and make sail as soon as the two remaining 
hands, an Italian and- myself, should arrive. As we 
came round her stem in a boat, I observed on the poop 
the greatest commotion ; about fifteen or twenty 
men and boys were rushing about, flourishing sticks 
and staves, shouting and screaming, so that I certainly 
thought there was a big fight going on, if they were 
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not all mad drunk. There was nobody at the gang- 
way to meet us when we came alongside, so I 
jumped up on deck. Before I pulled my bag on 
board I thought I had better see what all the 
row was about. I saw the captain, whom I knew, 
standing in the centre of an excited crowd on the 
poop ; his hat was off, and he held a long oak 
cask-stave in his hand, which he was swinging 
round and about the heads of the rest of the people 
in a most threatening manner, shouting and swearing 
most passionately and violently as he stamped and 
danced about the deck. The rest of the crew were 
all armed in a similar manner to the captain, and 
were quite as excited. I could not form any con- 
jecture whatever as to the meaning of the previous 
fray, which I had seen on crossing her stem. At all 
events, I thought, if this is an Italian mutiny it 
seems to be a pretty harmless one. I think- 1 may 
venture aft, and report myself. As I came to the 
break of the raised quarter-deck, I perceived a rat 
crawling along the water-ways, evidently^ badly 
hurt. Then the whole thing flashed across my 
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mind. I had been witnessing a rat-hunt on the 
poop, and now the hunt was at fault. I went over to 
the beast, and, seizing it in my hand, threw it up 
on the poop, into the midst of the crowd. There 
was a rushing about, a clattering and banging of 
cudgels, and poor ratty was smashed to pieces, 
under as many blows as might have killed an 
elephant, and maledictions enough to make a very 
decent rabbi's curse. Everyone was so pleased, 
and laughed so loudly, that one could not help 
being a good deal affected by the general mirth. 

From the first I was favourably impressed by my 
shipmates ; nor had I occasion to alter my opinion 
of them during the whole passage. I was disap- 
pointed a little, though, in my name. I have never 
gone on board a ship, before the mast, in which 
I could have my name to myself. I have always 
found two or three other Jacks among my shipmates. 

I had said to myself before I came on board this 
one : '^ As I am the only Englishman on board, I 
expect I shall have my name to myself this time/' 
The very first name I heard on board her, when the 
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mate told one of the boys to, help us to get our 
things out of the boat, was Giacomo ; a name so near 
to my own that, when I told them my name was 
Jack, they at once christened me " Giacomo/* and it 
became my name for the rest of the time I was with 
them. They were first-class shipmates ; though I was 
a foreigner and ignorant of the Italian tongue, I 
experienced nothing but the most civil, even con- 
siderate, treatment from everyone in the ship. They 
seldom laughed at me, and then only when I made 
the most egregious of blunders, which they at once 
proceeded to correct in the most good-natured nmnner 
possible. From the captain down to the smallest of 
the little boys, they none of them spared any pains 
to teach me the language ; so that before I had been 
a week on board I knew all the ropes, understood 
all the commoner orders connected with sail-trimming 
and working the ship generally. Before I had taken 
three tricks at the wheel the mate had taught me to 
box the compass, and understand his steering direc- 
tions in Italian. Besides we four helmsmen, the crew 
were composed forward of the cook and nine boys 
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from twelve to twenty-one years of age. These 
young boys serve for a period of seven years, 
beginning at a pay of three shillings a month, 
which is increased every year until it becomes 
nine shillings a month in the last year of their 
time. They are brought up in an extremely 
hard manner; only those who are in the last 
year of their time are allowed to live below or to 
smoke cigarettes. The other poor little wretches 
sleep anywhere, two or three of them in the galley 
during their watch below at night. They have no 
proper mess ; but the cook used to give them a great 
pan of food from the remnants of our mess and the 
cabin. It was generally a mixture of macaroni, 
boiled beans, boiled commeal, stockfish, olive oil, 
and scrapings from every other dish of the day. The 
five youngest bo3rs would find the driest place on 
deck, and then sit round it, with one spoon among 
them alL Each one would take one spoonful, and 
hand the spoon on to his right-hand neighbour ; so 
the spoon would go round and round until the food 
all disappeared, each one having taken the same 

8 
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number of spoonfols. The boys were never allowed 
any meat at alL In our mess we lived very welL 
The food was not quite the same as one gets in 
American ships, but not so very different either. 

For breakfast there was a good steaming pot 
of sweetened coffee, and as much good biscuit as 
one could eat. For dinner we always had a well- 
seasoned tasty soup of some kind, the soup being 
daily varied in kind. Affcer the soup^pan was 
returned to the cook, another pan was handed out, 
containing either macaroni polenta — a corn-meal 
pudding — ^beans and rice, or some one of half-a- 
dozen similar dishes, never having the same dish 
two days running, so that we never became tired 
of any of them. Not every day, but when we had 
no fish, we were given about a pound of beef each 
for dinner. Every day we finished up with h&lf- 
a-pint of very drinkable wine. 

Supper was the best meal of the day to me. 
It was a large pot of coffee, and plenty of the 
most delicious stew I ever tasted ; there were beana 
in it, broken biscuit in it, macaroni in it^ pepper 
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in it, no meat as far as I could make out, but always 
a little fish, and what else I cannot say ; but I am 
sure, from the delicious taste, that it required a 
cook to make it. I often wondered how such a 
thorough old Web-foot as our old cook was, could do 
such good cooking as he did. He was far and away 
the best sailor among us ; one of those old salts who 
have been at sea so long that they know every- 
thing, while, at the same time, they retain all their 
physical powers to a great age, the hardships attend- 
ing such a life apparently only serving to bring out 
their powers of endurance. 

The four elder boys lived in the forecastle with 
the helmsmen, and were at the same mess with us. 
They often asked me if I would help them to desert 
when we arrived in London, in order that they 
might be able to get into an English ship; for 
was not an English ship very good — '* granda paga" 
(big pay) ; " poco labore '* (little work) ; " mucha 
came " (plenly of fleshmeat). These boys would no 
more have dreamt of shipping as helmsmen in their 
own country's ships than they would have thought 

B 2 
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of Bliippiiig right into a command; yet they knew 
perfectly well that if they conld get into an English 
ship they would be able to pass for very good 
able seamen, and so they would by the side of some 
able seamen in the British mercantile marine. They 
were strong, healthy, inored to hardship, and had a 
knowledge of their work, superior to what any but the 
smartest boys could acquire in four or five years — 
the time they had been at sea— on board an English 
ship. 

We helmsmen never went aloft, except when 
it^was all hands to reef or to furl courses, the boys 
doing everything above the topsail yard. The 
watches for us were the same as in an English 
ship, four hours off and four hours on; but the 
boys were not given any particular watches ; though 
supposed to be in watches, they all had to come 
when they were wanted. As they had never known 
anything else they went without grumbling at any 
time, night or day. I wonder what boys in an 
English ship would think if they were treated in 
that way. 



{ 
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The look-outs were divided among the elder boys, 

80 that we helmsmen had nothing to do at night 
in fine weather but steer. In the daytime, when 

not at. the wheel, we would be employed at sail- 
making or on the rigging ; for she had, like many of 
her class, hemp lower rigging, which made a good 
deal of work. This hemp-rigging gave the boys an 
opportunity to learn a very useful and instructive 
branch of seamanship — the management of hemp- 
rigging ; an opportunity which cannot be had in an 
English ship nowadays, as they have all wire stand- 
ing rigging. I often thought, with shame, while on 
board her, how differently I was being treated from 
the way in which I had seen many a poor solitary 
foreigner treated in the forecastle of an English ship. 
I know I did all in my power to dissuade the 
youngsters from trying to get into an English ship. 
But I afterwards heard that four of them got into 
the hands of the boarding-house runners in London, 
and were shipped off to the westward in a British 
North American. God help them ! They would 
soon find out their mistake about the granda paga. 
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Their hopes of poco lahore would soon disappear. 
If they did get mucka came they would not get 
very fat on it, without a little garlic and macaroni ; 
they would cry in vain for the olive-oil pots and 
frijsoles cum ruce of their old Austrian employer. 

On board the Austrian, as I said before, we 
always had fish. In all kinds of weather and all 
waters they had some method of catching fish, and 
all the methods were different from any I had seen 
practised before. 

After getting a good offing fix>m the harbour of 
Alexandria we had a long spell of light winds and 
variables. During the light winds, while the ship 
was just moving ahead, they towed a stem line, 
baited with a mushroom-hook, on which they caught 
a great number of squid. This kind of fishing was 
quite new to me in every way ; nor had I ever 
thought of eating that hideous creature tmtil now. 
I must admit that our cook made a very nice mess 
out of it ; not unlike in preparation the way tripe is 
cooked in England, but so much nicer that I could 
eat it with relish, while I cannot bear tripe and 
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onions — a common cabin dish on board English 
ships. 

When the ship was going slowly, so that her 
motion was almost imperceptible, they would lower 
fine lines, like trout-tackle, under the ship's bottom 
and down the rudder trunk, baited with little pieces 
of raw squid. It was astonishing what a number 
of small fry they used to pull up. Pilot-fish they 
caught in great numbers. The pilot-fish is the blue- 
water fish which is the first to attach itself to a 
ship in calms, and seems to be more susceptible of 
attraction to a fixed or elowly-moving object than 
any fish in blue- water ; but it cannot keep up with 
a ship in strong breezes, though it hangs most per* 
sistently on to the company of sharks and other 
large, slowly-swimming fish. The largest pilot-fish 
I ever saw caught was about eighteen inches long, 
and weighed about three pounds. It is a really 
delicate fish for the table. 

When we had a strong fair wind we put out 
a good strong line and large hook baited with a 
shank bone of mutton for tunny. As this is the 
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best bait I know for bonito, I will describe it : The 
two heads are sawn off the bone^ leaving a hollow 
piece of bone about four inches long ; this piece of 
bone is then filed perfectly round and smooth on 
the outside, with a gradual uniform taper from One 
end to the other; the more polished and slippery 
it can be made, the better. Now pass the line 
through the hole in the length of the bone, and 
draw the bone right down to the hook until the 
small end of the bone is resting on the bend of 
the hook. The advantage of this bait is that it is 
veiy attractive as it skims along the surface ; towed 
behind the ship it no doubt has to a big fish 
underneath it the appearance in form and colour of 
the under side of a small fish. When he bites it his 
teeth do not fasten in it, but slip down to the hook. 
Most fish seize their prey well forward near the 
head, so that it is always advisable to have hooks 
near the pectoral fins of your live bait. In blue- water 
fishing, where you often hook a fish of a hundred 
pounds, and tear it through the water at the rate 
of nine or ten miles an hour, you are obliged to 
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use so large a hook that more than one of them 
would destroy the appearance of your bait ; in fact, 
would almost hide your bait if placed anywhere 
but at its tail. Two hooks may be placed at that 
extremity; but I have always fancied that I have 
been most successful with only one. 

Until we passed Gibraltar, we had little besides 
small fish and tunny; but after that, we came to 
one of the best porpoise grounds in the world. 
The porpoise of the sailor, and of almost every other 
Englishman who has seen the animal, is the dolphin 
of science. The true dolphin, which I shall always 
speak of as porpoise, the name by which it is most 
generally known, must not be confounded with the 
dolphin that possesses such a marvellous power of 
changing colour under excitement The latter fish 
is the dolphin of the sailor and the Coryphene of 
science. There are many species of true dolphin 
or porpoise inhabiting both blue*water and shoal- 
water, but they are all known and distinguished 
from one another in the same way as the whales. 
They are named after the whales they most resemble 
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in form, or in whose company they are most 
frequently met. Thus there is the right-whale- 
porpoise, the sperm-whale-porpoise, the sulphur- 
bottom-porpoise, and a dozen others, while the only 
one of the lesser Cetacea, to which our natural 
histories allow the name of porpoise, is called by 
sailors the mud-porpoise. The most common 
species of porpoise met with between the Azores, 
the coast of Portugal, and the English Channel is 
the fin-back porpoise. It is usually about seven or 
eight feet long, weighing from two to three hundred 
pounds, though I have occasionally killed a monster 
of double that size in the southern hemisphere. 
The mode of harpooning them in the Austrian 
ship was quite different and much more certain 
than any other method I had seen used. The iron 
was fixed loosely on the end of a light pole about 
fifteen feet long, which it was quite easy to reach 
the water with, so that when the porpoises were 
under the bows, the point of the iron could be held 
so dose to them that they would almost rush upon 
it if the harpooner did not thrust it into them. 



I 
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One morning we captured six out of a small 
school of only nine. It was managed in this way. 
We were off the coast of Portugal, sharp up on 
a wind with a light five-knot north-east breeze. 
Several schools of porpoises and Biscay whales had 
been seen about during the early morning, and all 
hands were on the alert should any come along- 
side. I was sitting sewing a sail on the poop, 
when our big retriever dog set up a barking, 
running from side to side, looking over the raiL 
We all knew this meant to say that he heard 
porpoises blowing; for the old dog was better than 
a crow's-nest lookout in that way. As soon as the 
word *' delfino " was passed, up rushed the captain ; 
all work was thrown aside, and forward we all went 
to stand by. The school was coming along, leaping 
from wave to wave like a pack of black greyhounds ; 
and the puff-phiz of their blowing was distinctly 
heard as each fish in regular turn emeiged from 
and plunged into almost the identical place as the 
one preceding it. In less than a minute they came 
under the bows, splendid black, smooth, glistening 
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fellows about seven feet long, darting from side 
to side of the stem, leaping out of the water to 
blow, then diving under the bows; now shooting 
ahead, turning dead rdund and dropping close down 
into the surging offset from our rushing bows ; now 
gliding smoothly along within a foot of the ship 
for several seconds, and then two or three of 
them tumbling head over heels over one another 
like meriy-andrews. A porpoise playing under a 
ship's bow reminds me of nothing so much as a 
young dog in a field barking and bounding before 
the hoofs of a young horse cantering after him. We 
must look alive, however, for they will soon get tired 
of their fun and go romping off one after the other 
to hunt and play somewhere else. 

The harpoon line has been drove through a block 
at the bowsprit end, the hauling end leading inboard, 
and the other end fast to the iron. The captain 
holds the staff, and, watching liis chance, keeps 
the iron within a foot of the water. In a minute 
or so one of the porpoises glides just at the surface, 
close up to the iron. In another instant the iron 
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is plunged through him, just behind the head, and 
the captain withdraws the staff, leaving the iron 
fast There is a momentary boiling up of the 
water round the fish, as though a bombshell had 
burst under the bows, caused by his struggles; a 
tinge of blood in the foam ; then the line comes tight, 
and the porpoise is towing from the bowsprit end 
of the ship, blowing furiously, and bleeding from 
both blowhole and wound in a way that leaves 
a dark wake in the water, and shows that he cannot 
live many seconds. When a ship is going through 
the water a fish should always be struck so far 
forward that it will come up end on. If it is 
attempted to be hauled through the water broadside 
on, it is sure to tow off So inelastic and unyielding 
is the water that I have seen a porpoise broadside 
on almost towed in two before a large whale-iron 
drew through his body. 

I wondered why they did not haul this fellow 
up at first, until I saw them passing out 
another iron and line; then I supposed they con- 
sidered the first fellow so well fast that they 
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intended to try for another before they pulled him 
up, and for fear the school should go away. This 
time the line was not taken out to the bowsprit end, 
but led straight from the iron in over the bows. 
The captain then went out on the back-ropes, 
near the martingale, and just above where the 
fast fish was towing. I noticed that the other 
porpoises had given up their gambols, and were 
occupied in swimming close after their now dead 
companion. The captain soon struck one of these,, 
and he was hauled up by the run right over the 
rail in on deck, the iron cut out, and handed 
to the captain in a minute. Altogether, in less 
than a quarter-of-an-hour, we had five on deck 
The three that were left of the school, though they 
did not go away, would not come near enough to 
allow of a shot at them ; so, after waiting some 
time in vain, we hauled up our decoy, which made 
six porpoises on deck. 

Most of them were dead ; for the harpoon makes 
a large wound, through which a porpoise soon bleeds 
to death. Such as were not dead were instantly 
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killed by a thrust of the knife into the heart, in 
the same manner as a pig is killed 

The only parts of them which were cut out and 
saved, were the livers, hearts, and tongues for eating, 
and the small pieces of rich blubber for oil. 

These pieces of rich blubber are found in the 
head ; two pieces of about two ounces each, in fish 
of this size, are found on the inner side of the back 
of the lower jawbone ; one piece of about two ounces 
is found under the outer blubber or jacket, just 
before the blowhole. This should be hung up over 
a vessel in a pretty high temperature, such as that 
behind the galley stove, when a very fine clear trans- 
parent oil will drain out of it. In a few days there 
will be nothing but the dry tissue of the blubber left, 
and that of each fish will have yielded about two 
ounces of odourless oil, which will never clot on the 
finest machinery. 

As much of the jackets of two of the fattest of 
our porpoises was stripped ofi* as would give, in 
tiying out, about three gallons of oil This blubber 
is 80 hard that it has to be tried at a boiling 
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temperature to make it yield its oil. This high 
temperature causes the tissue of the blubber to 
brown, and so discolours the oil. But with attention, 
to stirring the blubber from the bottom of the pot, 
having it minced into very small pieces, and above 
all being careful to have a good drop of oil in the 
bottom of the pot, to start the boiling, a very fine 
oil about the colour of sherry wine may be procured. 
By means of great care in the process, I have obtained 
this oil without any smell whatever, and have after- 
wards refined it by settling with charcoal until it 
became a very beautiful oil, useful for either 
machinery or light. 

Our blubber in the Austrian was tried down in 
a very rough way, a little at a time, in the frying- 
pan, without stripping the outer black skin from 
it. The boiling of the black skin in the pan gives a 
strong fishy odour to the oil, also making it gelatinous 
and brown. However, as the only use they had for it 
was greasing masts, it did not matter. 

It seemed to me to be a great shame to throw 
overboard so much valuable oil as I knew could be 
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procured from the four other porpoises ; each of them 
might have been made to yield three gallons of oil, 
but overboard the whole lot went, after the parts 
I have already mentioned had been taken from them. 
The hearts and livers we ate, cooked in different 
manners. They are much the same in size and 
taste to those of a pig. 

This was by far 'the best haul of porpoises 
we had in the Austrian^ though I once had a 
much better day among them ofif Kangaroo 
Island, off the coast of South Australia. I was 
then sailing as mate of a fine intercolonial trader, 
and was blessed with a good ship, contented crew, 
a captain whom I pulled well with ; and, what 
was bett'Cr, our captain was a great sportsman. One 
very fine day, with a light fair wind, all around us the 
water was covered with schools of porpoises of many 
species. During the whole day we had one school 
or another under the bow, and were striking them. 

In one hour we struck and hauled up eleven; 
but in this case we made use of all the blubber. 

One of the most remarkable things I ever saw. 
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, happened off this veiy island in another vessel 
The captain struck a porpoise just before and above 
the side fin, passing the iron through the lungs. 
It was a very bad iron ; as the fish was being hauled 
up it drew, and the fish fell into the water. It at 
once made off over the surface of the water, shooting 
about in every direction. When a porpoise is badly 
wounded in the lungs it cannot go down, for the 
water would get in through the wound and drown 
him. He seems to be quite aware of the reason of 
his distress when under water so wounded. I have 
often seen a porpoise shot through the lungs die at 
the surface struggling to keep his wound out of 
water, even leaping high out of the water time after 
time. The captain was prepared for another shot, 
when our old wounded and distracted beast, afiter 
taking a shoot off about a hundred yards on the 
bow, suddenly turned and made straight for the 
ship's bows, coming directly under the captain, 
swimming on its side, with its head and wounded 
side above the water. The captain let drive the 
iron, and struck the porpoise within an inch of the 
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old place. The iron of course tore into the old 
wound and drew out, the fish dropping off f>tonc 
dead. It looked almost suicidal on the part of the 
fishy that of all the wide ocean he should have 
come back, in his death struggles^ after five minutes' 
absence, to the veiy place where he waK first struck, 
and then be struck again in almost the same place# 
I have met hundreds of sailors, who have fjceu 
thirty and more years at sea, who have never m^Asu 
a porpoise caught; and yet I seldom mako a 
passage without killing one, which shows that it 
is only for want of trying that porfxiiscs arc not 
caught. 

After two or three months on salt provisions, a 
slice of firesh porpoise steak is very acccptul^lc. 
If it is taken from inside the ribs it is quite tender 
and not imlike deer meat in grain and taste; but 
there is not a particle of fat in the flesh, the out(*r 
skin or jacket being the only fat about the body of 
the fish, and this strips off quite clean from the 
flesh. 

The dolphin of science being so far disposed 

T f 
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of, I may at once say a few words about the 
corypheneon sailors' dolphin. There must be 
several species; for I have noticed that those 
killed in the Atlantic, in the Indian Ocean, 
and in the Pacific all differ slightly in form. 
I have also killed many in the Atlantic of different 
sizes, but also differing more in form than could be 
accounted for by the difference in growth. In two 
particulars they are aU alike. Their speed in the 
water is so great that they can shoot along, keepiug 
close behind the flying-fish as he skims through 
the air. 

Their wonderful changes of colour when in pur- 
suit of their prey, or after being hooked until they 
die, is such that it must literally baffle all attempts 
at description. From fifteen to twenty pounds is 
a good weight for a fair-sized dolphin, and length 
about three-and-a-half feet. The largest I ever 
caught weighed thirty-one pounds. I once captured 
an entire shoal of little ones, averaging about a 
pound each, with a salmon rod and small white fly. 

We were becalmed near the equator in the 
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Indian Ocean when I beheld this beautiful little 
shoal of many-hued fish. I could not at first think 
of any plan for their capture; I had no pickled 
flying-fish small enough to make a bait for them, 
nor any tackle rigged small enough for them. I 
mentioned my trouble to some of the passengers, 
when one of them told me he had a river fishing- 
rod and line which he would be most happy to 
lend me. This was the very thing. I took one of 
his largest salmon hooks and soon made a nice 
attractive little fly with some white albatross feathers 
from my store. The little fish were swimming from 
side to side of the ship under her counter. I placed 
myself in the mizzen chains and waited for them 
to appear on my side. I then made my first cast 
right over the thickest of the shoal; in an instant 
they all closed round it, and one was hooked. As I 
was using the rod without the top, I was able to 
swing him right up on the poop deck, where he 
was unhooked by someone on board, and I made 
another cast, instantly hooking another until all the 
shoal were landed, except some half-dozen that 
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had been hooked and dropped off, and these became 
wary and would not bite again. 

What a glorious heap of colour they presented, 
fivQ dozen of them all piled together! Every 
imaginable colour was to be seen, these colours 
constantly varying, changing and flitting about 
the heap. The dolphin's colours come nearest to 
those of the rainbow or aurora of any others 
in nature. They have the same imperceptible, 
undefined manner of junction one with the other; 
but the colours often are more pronounced than 
those in the most vivid rainbow. Added to the 
prismatic colours are the most brilliant gold and 
silver appearances of parts of the fish, and over 
the whole of the flitting shades there lingers a 
glorious metallic lustre. All this only lasts 
during the life of the fish ; as soon as he is 
dead he becomes a very plain sort of fish, a dark 
slate colour above, shaded off into a yellowish white 
beneath. He is a very ugly fish in shape ; one not 
more than two inches through at the gills would 
be six inches deep, £rom which point he becomes 
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gradually amaller to the tail, the back and belly pro- 
sentiiig two conveigiDg perfectly straight lixioa froni 
head to the tail The head is quite blunt and as deep 
up and down the face, if I may use the term, as tlio 
deepest part of the body. They possess an enormous 
strength for their size ; a two-foot dolphin has often 
been more than a match for a man on the jibboom 
end, and the man has had to let him go after 
hauling him up. 

In my young days I used to spend many hours 
on the boom-end, when fish were under the bow, 
trying different kinds of tackle on them. 

A shoal of bonito or dolphin will accompany a 
ship for days, keeping ahead of her and hunting as 
they speed along before the ship. I have often known 
the same shoal of fish to keep ahead of a ship for 
more than one thousand miles in the *' trades '* — 
showing that these fish do not sleep during the nighU 
When first they come under the bows they will 
fly at abnost any kind of small object droppd fnuw 
the jibboom-end, so that one or two may be caught 
at once with the " white rag.'' But they soon get to 
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know this, and some better inducement to take the 
hook must be found. After many experiments, I 
have found nothing more killing than the bare hook 
wrapped round with bright tin-foil ; it is so small, 
and in no way alarming, while being very attractive, 
and little-fish-like. Sunrise and sunset are the best 
times to try for them; it is better to leave them 
alone through the bright sunshine, or they will get 
to know your line too well. Should a squall come 
on, they may be tried while it is cloudy or 
raining. In dropping your line you may use much 
art, I have often, after failing in every other way, 
hauled my line out of the water, and watched the 
bonito, like elongated conical shot, shooting forward 
apparently without effort; for their tails are so 
small and move so rapidly you can scarcely see them. 
All at once one just under me makes a dash at 
some small fish; he wavers, has evidently missed 
his mark, tries back. Now drop your bait close before 
his nose. In an instant he has it; in an instant 
your big hook is stuck deep into his skull, and up 
he comes. Never attempt to take hold of a bonito 
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by the tail ; few men are strong enough to hold a 
large bonito by the tail. Always put your hand 
into his mouth, and grab him by the gills. Should 
he be a very large one, drive your finger and thumb 
into his eyes, until they meet. His head is mackerel- 
shaped, so that the eyes are not far apart. 

The albicore may often be hooked from the 
jibboom ; but as some of these weigh over a hundred 
pounds they cannot of course be pulled up such a 
height, nor managed on the boom-end, should you 
get them there. They are like the bonito, a large 
species of tunny, and are quite as strong in propor- 
tion to their size as the bonito. 

I will describe how I killed one of a hundred and 
sixty pounds from the boom end. It is my practice 
in the tropics to go out every morning before day- 
break to the jibboom- end and drop my line into the 
water whether I know there are fish there or not. 
I have caught more fish in this way than I ever 
did by waiting until I saw them. We were off the 
Island of Ascension on our passage home, going 
about four knots. On this morning of which I 
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am writing, I baited with a large flying-fish; and 
no sooner had it dropped into the water than a 
huge albicore, which I had not observed, made a 
clean leap out of the water and came down with 
a .great plunge right on to my bait It was so 

unexpected that I had no time to check him before 
he made his first rush straight ahead. As he took 
out the spare line it ran across my bare feet, taking 
the skin off and burning them most painfully, so 
that I was obliged to let go the line. If he had 
run out to the fast end of the line it must have 
snapped; but as soon as he felt the strain off it 
he stopped and began to shake his head, attempt* 
ing to throw the hook out of his jaw. As soon 
as I saw this I hauled up tight and took a turn with 
the line. It was not yet broad daylight, and no 
one on board knew that I had a big fish on. I 
now began to sing out for someone to bring the 
harpoon, so that I might play my fish under the 
bows. The cook soon made his appearance, but 
with the grains instead of the harpoon. I greatly 
feared that he was too big for the grains. They 
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are only the common lister or fish-spear of a large 
size, and when fitted with a heavy six-foot wooden 
staff are darted from the hand in the same 
manner as the harpoon. The line should be made 
fiEist dose up to the head of the grains, and 
the opposite end of the stafi* may be loaded 
with lead, qo that when a fish is struck and the strain 
comes on the line the grains are '' overended " or 
'* tripped," so that the points on which the fish is im- 
paled come up first. There was no time to be lost in 
changing weapons. I feared every moment that 
something would go, the albicore was so wild and 
powerful; he tried every move in his power but 
the right one to get his head. I had a great 
advantage over him in being some fifty feet directly 
above him. The only way in which he could get 
his head pointed directly away from me was by 
diving straight down ; this the albicore seldom does. 
His chief struggles consist in sudden rushes straight 
before him. I succeeded in turning these rushes 
into a series of circular sweeps round and round 
under me, keeping him all the time advancing with 
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the ship. The greatest danger was from the springs 
into the air which he made every now and then. 
He was so heavy that at times I was obliged to 
take a turn round the boom with the line. Had 
he made a spring into the air and come down with 
the whole weight of his body on the line before 
I could have let go, he must of course haye snapped 
it. Luckily, I was always ready, notwithstanding 
the great rise and fall of the ship on the swell, to 
give him enough slack line when he jumped to allow 
him to fall back in the water before the strain came 
on again. 

His first struggles lasted for about five minutes, 
when at length he allowed himself to be towed 
quietly along, about a foot below the surface of the 
water. By giving and taking on the line I was 
soon able to play him within reach of the grains. 
The cook then drove them well home, right into 
the centre of his broad back. It is necessary to 
slack the line at the moment the fish is struck; 
otherwise the blow will put so much additional 
strain on it that the fish will most likely be knocked 
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off, or the line broken. As the weight came on the 
line of the grains, it could be seen that the staff was 
not heavy enough to '' trip " the fish, and the next 
moment the grains tore out of his back. The fish 
made but a feeble struggle, probably stunned by the 
shock of- the blow and seyeiity of the wound. 

I called out to the cook: ''The grains are no 
good; bring the harpoon. There is lots of time; 
he would have been off that time if he's going 
at alL" 

The harpoon was soon brought to bear, and in 
a few minutes we had the magnificent beauty help- 
less on the deck — ^a bright-blue and silver fish, 
formed exactly on the lines of a very fat mackerel, 
but as long and as heavy as a big man. 




CHAPTER XVIL 



THE SKA-8ERPBNT. 

'^j wl^l^' was from the boom-end, in the Indian 
d^X^ Ocean, on one fine day, that I saw a 
^ huge fish, that would certainly have been 
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cdled the sea-serpent, had it been seen 
by any of the s^ora, in the same way that every 
leaser ugly fish, strange to them, is at once called a 
devil-fish. We were approaching the equatorial limits 
of the south-east trades in the Indian Ocean ; the 
weather was very light and bright I had been more 
than an hour on the jibboom-end, trying to allure a 
small bonito out of his company to my hook, 
and casting my eye round occasionally for other 
marine objects, when I saw, at about a mile distance, 
on the port-bow, a sort of brownish cloud, moving 
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rapidly down towards us over the water. As it ap- 
proached I saw that it was some great living creature, 
swimming with mighty strokes of enormous wings 
directly towards us. It was at a depth sufficient 
to make no ripple or commotion on the surface 
of the water, but yet not so deep but that I could 
distinguish every line of its form distinctly. 

The gigantic dimensions of the creature so amazed 
me that I sat speechless, fascinated, gazing at it 
as it swam by. It was a ray. Its breadth across 
the wings I judged to be half the length of our 
ship, or something like sixty-five feet. Its long tail 
at the thinnest part I should judge to have been 
about as thick as a man's wrist It crossed the 
ship's bows about a ship's length ahead of my posi- 
tion, and was in my sight for fully ten minutes. It 
travelled" at the rate of about a mile in four minutes 
maintaining the same uniform depth from the surface 
the whole time. Its way of swimming was by a 
succession of regular strokes of the extremities of 
its wings, very like the flight of some of those birds 
that must beat the air continually when flying. 
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I remained on the boom gazing after it until 
the last shade of the brown cloud had disappeared, 
and then I came slowly in. I was only a small 
boy at the time, and felt quite certain that if I 
told anyone in the ship what I had seen, I would 
most likely get a licking for telling lies. How I 
kept it in I do not know. I was bursting for 
months and months afterwards to confide my 
discovery in some one, but never ventured to 
do so for years after, T was so full of the sight 
I had seen that it was days before I regained my 
usual manner. Before I quite recovered from my 
astonishment the captain asked me two or three 
times what had come over me. Was I sick ? 

Out of all my strand of old junk I suppose 
this last must be the toughest yam. 

And now that it is all laid up, some of it twice 
laid, I await with anxiety the result of my reader's 
test of my spun yarn. 

THB END. 
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